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“IMMEDIATELY HELPFUL” 


Directions, Practice 
Materials, Tests and 
Retests on 


How to: 


Use Parliamentary Procedure: The 
order of business at a meeting; 
how questions are decided at a 
meeting; how minutes are writ- 
ten. The basic parliamentary facts 
for classroom use. 

Understand Social-Studies Reading: 
Methods of reading accurately and 
purposefully. How to retain the 
important points in reading mat- 
ter. 

Use an Encyclopedia: What ency- 
clopedias contain; how to locate a 
iopic in them; how to select in- 
formation to remember; different 
kinds of encyclopedias. 

Make an Honest Report: Why we 
mustn’t use copyrighted material 
in our reports without crediting 
the source; using direct quota- 
tions; using borrowed ideas; how 
to write credit lines and prepare 
bibliographies. 

Use a Dictionary: How dictionaries 
differ; kinds of information they 
eontain; learning pronunciation 
marks. 

Use a Map: Reading a map; kinds of 
maps; scales of distances; physical 
features; political features. 

Use an Atlas: How to locate places 
on atlas maps; importance of in- 
dex; pronunciation; other informa- 
tion in atlases. 

Do Committee Work: Working to- 
gether in committees; avoiding 
disturbances; tolerance: committee 
assignments; sharing the work. 

Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 
cussion: Co-operative venture in 
thinking; connecting with state- 
ments of others; agreeing with 
others; disagreeing. 

Use the Library Card Catalogue: 
How cards are filed; cross-index- 
ing; using call numbers; selecting 
likely books; locating books on 
shelves. 

Use an Index: Importance of book 
indices; hunting topics under 
various headings. 

Use the World Almanac: 900 pages 
of facts; how to locate needed 
facts; hunting through the index. 

Locate References on a Topic: Ways 
of finding references in the li- 
brary; card catalogue; encyclo- 
pedias; clipping files, etc.; compil- 
ing a bibliography. 

Read Simple Graphs: Purpose of a 
graph; kinds of graphs; under- 
standing graphs; getting facts 
from graphs. 

Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps: 
Facts dramatized; pictorial sym- 
bols; headings and keys; getting 
facts from pictorial graphs and 
maps. 

Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures: Difference between ac- 
curate figures and estimates; re- 
liability of source; understanding 
large figures; drawing right con- 
clusions from percentages. 

Outline Social-Studies Material: The 
pattern for diagraming material: 
numeral-alphabet keys; topics and 
sub-topics; how to organize ideas. 

Prepare a Good Report: Listing top- 
ics to cover; striking ways of 
presenting the subject; locating 
references; taking notes. 

Give an Oral Report: 12 suggestions 
on giving a good oral report; how 
to rate oral reports. 

Make a Written Report: 9 sugges- 
tions on writing a good report. 
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From review by Hodgkins 


in Social Education: 


“SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS might be intro- 
duced in almost any social-studies course... . 
The content of the exercises seems generally 
wel! chosen, and the breezy introductory para- 
graphs of each unit, enlivened by sketches .. . 
should be intriguing to pupils... . A wide use 
of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS would advance 
the social-studies’ contribution (to skills teach- 
ing) in addition to being immediately helpful to 
the pupils in whose hands the book is placed.” 


SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By 
FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Order an approval copy by postcard. Just jot ona 
postcard: “Please send a copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SKILLS and Key for 30-day free examination.” Teach- 
ers find a personal copy immediately helpful, useful 
day by day, until a classroom set can be ordered. (And 
a classroom set is too inexpensive to struggle along 
without — 30 copies are only $27, 40 copies, $36!) 
Send the postcard today! 


—— 30-day approval—List price $1.50 —— 


Net Professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 0c net each, keys 5c ea. 











INOR Publishing Co.| 


207 Fourth Ave. New York 3 
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Hs the Editor Sees It 





We have read a great many “gossip 
columns” in school newspapers, several 
articles attempting to justify them, and 
have listened to staff members and spon- 
sors argue in support of them — right 
now on our dask are eleven such “argu- 
ments” — but we are still unconvinced. 
We hold that such a column is a discredit 
to a paper, its staff, and sponsor, as well 
as to the school and its administration, 
that it represents mighty poor educational 
publicity. The newspaper rating organi- 
zations could, if they would, very easily 
discourage the use of this type of material. 
This is not only their opportunity, but 
their obligation, in the interest of better 
school newspapers. 

Another type of material that we be- 
lieve is out of place in a school newspaper 
is commercial advertising that attempts 
to enlist students as “part-time” em- 
ployees. True, many students do now 
work part-time, and some of them stay in 
school, but it is so easy for “part-time” to 
become “full-time.” We know that some 
students do drop out of school after begin- 
ning to work part-time. There is now a 
reported decline in attendance of more 
than 1,000,000 boys and girls — approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the total enrollment 
of 1940 — and most of these are within 
the limits of compulsory attendance laws. 
How many of these full-time workers 
started as part-time? The school should 
do its utmost to keep students in school, 
and encouraging part-time employment is 
not the way to do this. 





An eastern teacher-training institution 
has disclosed a very unusual admission re- 
quirement — pulchritude. According to 
its president, “the learning process is 
greatly aided by good-looking teachers,” 
and these will help eliminate “the wormy 
old schoolhouse presided over by the 
hatchet-faced pedagogue.” We wonder, 
(1) how it rejects the bright but less pul- 
chritudinous applicants; (2) if “beautiful 
but dumb” no longer holds, and (3) if 
mong own best teachers were Hollywood- 
ish! 





Says Earl C. Kelley, in concluding ‘““How 
Student Government Functions in 448 
Schools” (The Clearing House for Decem- 
ber, 1944), “Prominent safeguards against 


mistakes are evidence of lack of faith, and 
nothing kills co-operative living so quickly 
as lack of faith of one part of a society for 
another.” This is a point well worth re- 
membering—no faith in the student coun- 
cil, no student council worthy of the name, 





Another needless initiation tragedy — 
the death, by electrocution, of one of sev- 
eral initiates being inducted into a high 
school quasi secret society, in the school 
gymnasium, and under the sponsorship of 
the athletic coach. The coach was found 
liable for the death of this boy. 





During the past year or two quite a 
number of well illustrated articles along 
the line of “Hometown USA” — always 
stressing educational facilities and activi- 
ties — have appeared in our great national 
magazines. In not one of them have we 
seen any reflection of the “Little-Red- 
Schoolhouse” type of educational activity 
or equipment. Apparently either (1) all 
“hometowns” have progressive school sys- 
tems, or (2) such a system is a basic re- 
quirement in the choice of a “hometown.” 
Incidentally, we’ve ‘noted, too, that the 
extracurricular program always comes in 
for a good share of pictured and written 
attention. 





In general, state statutes and court de- 
cisions indicate that no legal liability at- 
taches to a school board or district in case 
of accidents to athletes. Hence, in general, 
a school board has no legal right to spend 
money for casualty insurance covering ac- 
cidents to players on its teams. However, 
there is an increasing interest in a policy 
which parents or patrons may take out, on 
an individual basis. At the present time 
at least one company issues this form of 
policy. 
further development in this direction. 





Recently we ran across this statement, | 











Undoubtediy, there will come a | 





“Tn the plan of the Victory Corps it is > ed 


recommended that the student council be 
We cannot 7 
As we have pointed out before, the 7 
council should be THE main organizing, ~ 

directing, and co-ordinating force of ALL # 
activities in the school and hence, should, © 
in NO case, “be adapted” to ANY other 


adapted to serve the Corps.” 
agree. 


organization. 
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To Complement or to Supplement? 


O COMPLEMENT the curriculum by 
T an extracurricular program or to sup- 

plement it; that is the ‘question. 
Whether ’twere better to popularize cur- 
ricular offerings of doubtful value or 
taught by uninteresting and ineffective 
methods by maintaining clubs in the same 
subject fields, or to expand our school 
programs by organizing clubs that give 
educational experiences of a different 
nature than credit courses, is a question of 
practical importance in planning effective 
extracurricular programs. 


DEFINING TERMS 


To complement is to make complete. 
When the complementary function of 
extracurricular activities is mentioned, 
therefore, it is inferred that their purpose 
is to help fulfill the educational contribu- 
tions of curricular offerings. 

In this article the meaning of supple- 
menting as “adding to” is accepted. There- 
fore, in speaking of the supplementary 


functioning of extracurricular activities it 


is considered that their chief purpose is to 
add educational experiences to the school 
lives of pupils that are not provided in 
curricular offerings. The supplementary 
theory concerning extracurricular activi- 
ties, then, is that they should be chosen so 
as to provide valuable educational activi- 
ties not available in the school’s curricula. 
According to this theory the school’s extra- 
curricular activities should be as different 
as possible from its curricular offerings 
in the nature of their educational. experi- 
ences. 


THE CASE FOR COMPLEMENTING 


Some leaders have felt that extracur- 
cicular activities should grow out of the 


- curricular and return to enrich them. 


Such a point of view is based on the con- 
clusion that curricular offerings are not 


' satisfactory. Either the content of each 


) subject is incomplete or the methods of 
presentation of subject matter and other 
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educational experiences are considered in- 
sufficiently interesting and effective. 


The complementary plan usually pro- 


Name and content to curricular subjects 
The arguments frequently ad- 
vanced for the complementary theory of 
extracurricular activities are: 












Witiarp WALTER Patty 
Professor of Education 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


ject. 

Club meetings give time for enriching 
subject matter beyond the minimum 
standard provided in the credit course. 


3. Proceedings in the subject club activi- 
ties are more democratic, informal, and 
varied than in credit class meetings. 
Hence the pupils have greater interest 
in club than class activities. 


1. The sponsorship of a subject club may 
increase the popularity of the teacher 
because an interpretation may be made 
that it is evidence of his interest in his 
subject and students. 


“EVERY TUB SHOULD STAND 
ON ITs OWN BOTTOM” 


There are those who feel that the cur- 
riculum should stand on its own merits. 
They would say that a subject should justi- 
fy itself. If a curricular subject cannot be 
presented so that its true educational 
values warrant its retention, it should be 
deleted from the curricular offerings. 
School administrators harrassed by over- 
crowded curricular conditions would cer- 
tainly welcome the additional time so that 
they could give place to new subjects for 
which changing economic and social con- 
ditions are creating demands. 

The same principles that have just been 
applied to subjects should also control re- 
tention and inauguration of extracurricu- 
lar activities. In present-day “crowded” 
living there is no proper place for any but 
the best experiences. Today’s school pupil 
is subject to the impact of happenings all 
over the world. He or she cannot possibly 
master all subjects or experience profit- 
ably all extracurricular activities. The 
pupil must select. Likewise the school must 
select. 

The school should offer the most valu- 
able subjects and extracurricular activi- 
ties that are best adapted to pupil needs 
which are possible within the school’s lim- 
itations of staff and other facilities. 


THE CASE FOR SUPPLEMENTING 


Is there a school that does not need more 
teachers? Are all the subjects needed by 
the pupils available? What school does nay 
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need more well-qualified sponsors of ex- 
tracurricular activities? One of the press- 
ing problems of every school administrator 
is how to increase the educational oppor- 
tunities of pupils without increasing the 
school budget. The supplemental plan of 
extracurricular organizations is one an- 
swer. 

The supplemental plan deliberately ar- 
ranges an extracurricular program of 
activities of educational value as different 
as possible in content and activities from 
the curricular offerings. Such a plan adds 
variety of educational opportunity and 
provides better balance to the entire school 
program. 


Major steps which may be followed in 
using the supplemental plan are: 
1. Make a thorough and honest study of 
the educational needs and interest of 
the student body. Make an effort to 
discover the greatest possible variety 
that actually exists. 
. Examine the curricular program in 
order to determine which educational 
needs and interests of pupils are being 
met by subjects taught. 
. Delete from curricular offerings any 
subjects not contributing appreciably 
and directly to pupil needs. 
. Add any subjects needed by pupils to 
the curricular program to the extent 
possible. 
Plan a program of hobby and subject 
clubs and other extracurricular activi- 
ties which provide educational experi- 
ences needed that are different from 
the curricular subject opportunities. 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE FOR SMALL SCHOOL 


The supplemental plan of extracurricu- 
lar activities is particularly valuable to 
the small secondary school. There are 
thousands of small junior and senior high 
schools in America. 

Naturally the small school, with only a 
few teachers, must be especially restricted 
in its curricular offerings. If each teacher 
sponsors one or more extracurricular ac- 
tivities different from subjects taught, the 
variety of educational opportunities for 
pupils is increased. Moreover, this im- 
provement in the school’s program is pro- 
vided without additional cost. 


SUPPLEMENTING IMPROVES QUALITY 


Does the policy controlling extracurric- 
ular activities in your school tend to im- 
prove the quality of your curricular pro- 
ram’? It is believed that the quality of a 


> 





curricular program is affected by two 

major factors: 

1. Subject content well-adapted to the 
needs, comprehension ability, and nat- 
ural interests of pupils. 

2. Varied, interesting, 
methods of learning. 

The complementary policy of extracur- 
ricular activities may mean that content in 

a subject field may be presented so exten- 

sively and intensively that it is beyond the 

scope of interests and needs of pupils. 

The supplementary policy tends to 
strengthen the curricular program be- 
cause: 

1. The most important units of subject- 
matter only are selected for the cur- 
ricular class since there is no subject 
club competing for the content. 


2. Informal, as well as formal, methods 
are used by the class teacher since 
there is no companion subject club in 
which entertaining methods must be 
used in order to keep up club interest. 


The supplementary policy tends to in- 
crease the educational values of the extra- 
curricular program. The content is en- 
tirely different from the credit-courses. 
The educational opportunity of pupils is 
mere varied. The increased interest of the 
pupil because of his increased opportuni- 
ties for choice is a factor which, together 
with better adaptation of the content to 
his needs, reduces the pressure upon the 
sponsor to make club activities entertain- 
ing by artificial devices or lax discipline. 
Moreover, the sponsor and pupil program 
committee are enabled to select “high 
points” only in a subject field for consider- 
ation in non-credit clubs. This possibility 
means the elimination of unimportant de- 
tails sometimes included in credit courses 
to “pad the course to last a semester” and 
“keep up the standards.” 


It would seem that the supplemental 
theory of extracurricular activities has 
real merit. It appears to make an educa- 
tional contribution to the school program 
superior to that of a plan based on the 
complemental theory. Thoughtful school 
administrators, not now using the supple 
mentary plan, are urged to give serious 
consideration to its adoption. 


and effective 





Leisure at its best is of course time for “do- 
ing.” It is a time for engaging in activities that 
are required, not to saitsfy the necessities of 
life, but to satisfy those needs that arise from 
deep within us — in a longing for more complete 
living.—Helen Pendergast. 
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of American Youth? 


MERICANS recently through the 
freedom of the ballot elected the 
leader who they thought could best 

prosecute the war, manage the home front 
and win a lasting peace. This leader can- 
not successfully discharge this duty with- 
out the help and co-operation of the Amer- 
ican people. We now realize that Wood- 
row Wilson failed to win a lasting peace 
in World War I because the people did not 
understand and support his views. The 
people of this country through their lead- 
ers will have a second chance to win a 
permanent and lasting peace, and estab- 
lish a world brotherhood. 

We are going to be asked soon, “Should 
universal military training be obligatory ?” 
and our people should be well informed 
regarding its implications. Many Ameri- 
cans share the view expressed by Henry 
L. Stimson, our Secretary of War, in an 
article in the November issue of “The Na- 
tion’s Schools”: “The most important pro- 
vision which can be made by the Congress 
and the American people for the future 
defense of the nation is a system of uni- 
versal military training. The terrible les- 
sons of this war should convince every 
thoughtful American that reasonable mili- 
tary preparedness is the only means by 
which peace and security of the nation can 
be maintained.” Henry C. Morrison, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Education of the 
University of Chicago, reminds us that 
military training was established in Prus- 
sia in 1814 and since that time it has in- 
doctrinated that country and Germany 
into a war-like nation. History has proved 
this, and also that war follows, quote: “A 
long period of preparation and then a 
rapid and determined advance on a career 
of the world conquest.” Are we sure that 
military training of group by group, year 
by year, generation after generation, 
might not indoctrinate the United States 
with a military viewpoint, and create a 
desire for conquest? Perhaps we should 
ask ourselves, “Is this the American Way 
of Life and what will we stand to gain or 
lose if it is adopted?” 

Can this nation promote a permanent 


peace with other countries if we establish 


compulsory military training? Will such 
a policy build confidence in our peace 
Would this country 
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Should We Mortgage the Future 


Howarp G. RicHARDSON 


Assistant State Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


believe in a peace program if some other 
country instituted compulsory military 
training? Can we expect more from other 
countries toward us? Do we really believe 
that this is a war to end wars if we feel 
the need of military training? It is human 
nature for an individual or a group of in- 
dividuals trained to fight to choose to fight 
more readily than arbitrate. This was 
demonstrated at the outset of this conflict. 
Germany was ready for war, and England 
was not ready. England wanted reconcili- 
ation of differences, but Germany desired 
war. Was not the case of Japan and our 
country a similar situation? Preparation 
for war will somehow end in war, and not 
in peace. It is doubtful that military 
training as such will provide a reasonable 
preparedness for our future security or 
promote a lasting peace. 


If our boys are compelled to serve a 
year, will it not be necessary to follow up 
with subsequent yearly maneuvers in or- 
der to keep in trim? If so, can we expect 
our boys to pack up every year to serve, 
regardless of other obligations? Assuming 
that this could be worked out, we know 
that a short training period each year is 
not enough to keep a man fit for a whole 
year. The will to win of an army of phys- 
ically fit men, equipped to fight, are the 
deciding factors in battle. President Roose- 
velt made the statement that much of our 
success has been due to the fact that we 
are “Americans.” 


At the outset of this war, what were 
the needs of the Army, the Air Corps, the 
Navy, the Merchant Marine and the Coast 
Guard? 

First — They wanted men free from 
disease, and free from unremediable de- 
fects. 

Second — They wanted men with body 
strength to do a full day’s work, with 
enough reserve energy to carry on in case 
of emergencies. 

Third — They wanted men with speed 
and co-ordination who could easily and 
efficiently contro] bodily movement. 

Does a year of military training supply 








these needs more efficiently than a sus- 
tained program of hea!th and physical ed- 
ucation over a long period of time? Per- 
haps you will say that we had physical 
education before our present war, and the 
program did not fill the need as shown by 
the selective service reports. This is not 
a fair statement because health and phys- 
ical education has never, up to the present 
time, received federal aid. Let us consider 
a Selective Service report of February, 
1943, to consider the major causes of re- 
jections among the 18-19 year old regis- 
trants. 


White: Negro: 

1. Eye 1. Educational defi- 
ciency 

2. Mental 2. Syphilis 

3. Musculo-skeletal 3. Cardiovascular 


Would a year of military training re- 
duce these causes of rejection in the future 
or would an educational health and phys- 
ical education program be more valuable? 
Consider the same question in the light of 
health needs of youth as shown by the 
NYA examinations in 1941 — in relation 
to every hundred examined: 85 per cent 
need dental care, and many need medical 
assistance. On October 3rd, 1940, Pius 
L. Schwert, member of Congress from the 
42nd district of New York, introduced Bill 
number H. R. 10606 in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and there tabled. 
Let us consider the merits of this bill in 
relation to present proposals for obliga- 
tory military training. Quote: 


A BILL 


To promote national preparedness and 
the national! welfare through the appro- 
priation of funds to assist the several 
states and territories in making adequate 
provisions for health education, physical 
education, and recreation in schools and 
camps. 

SECTION I. It is the primary purpose of 
this Act to assist in making adequate pro- 
visions for health education, physical ed- 
ucation, and recreation in schools and 
camps among and within the States in so 
far as the grants-in-aid to the States here- 
in authorized will permit without Federal 
Control over educational policies of States 
and localities. The provisions of this act 
shall therefore be so construed as to main- 
tain local and State initiative and _ re- 
sponsibility in the conduct of education 
and to reserve explicitly to the States and 
their local subdivisions the administration 
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of school programs in health education, 
physical education and recreation, the 
methods of instruction to be employed in 
them, the selection of personnel employed 
by the State and its agencies and _ local 
jurisdictions, and the best use of the funds 
appropriated under this Act in so far ag 
consistent with the purposes for which the 
funds are made available under this Act. 
The monies which would be allocated could 
be used for: 


1. Development of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation in schools — 
including salaries, training, and em- 
ployment of personnel. 

2. Development of teaching materials and 
methods. 


3. The purchase of equipment, supplies, 
and materials. 


4. The maintenance of adequate facilities 

for such programs. 

In breaking down these big ——— 
we would include: 

PART I 

(a) Health service (physical examina- 
tions, immunization, guidance regarding 
remedial defects). (b) Health supervision 
to insure safety and sanitary schools. (c) 
Health instruction. (d) Preventative and 
deve'opmental programs of physical activ- 
ity. (e) Promotion of desirable social be- 
havior and democratic ideas in laboratory 
and instructional periods. (f) Adequate 
pupil records. (g) Recreation. 


Part II 

(a) Construction of camp facilities for 
local school jurisdiction. (b) Mainten- 
ance of educational camp programs. (c) 
Instruction in sports, games, drama, soil 
conservation, road and trai! building, map 
reading, and many other appropriate edu- 
cational activities. 

This is just a brief summary of the pro- 
posed bill, but nowhere in it is suggested 
military training. In fact, it is a “Bill of 
Rights” of childhood to secure: 


1. Health service — correction of defects. 


2. Opportunities to develop skills and 
hobbies under competent instructors. 


3. A chance to go to camp to learn to 
adjust oneself, and to make the most 
of one’s opportunities. 


4. A chance to learn to live by practicing 
proper rest-sleep, nutrition, exercise. 


5. An opportunity to participate in whole- 
some recreation. 


6. An opportunity to receive educational 
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instruction in those areas not made 
available in our schools today such as 
reading, soi] conservation, child care, 
photography, and many other courses. 


We need in this country a program of 
health and physical education financed by 
Federal and State funds to meet the needs 
of all our children. This program includes 
an additional educational phase which the 
schools cannot attempt at present in the 
twelve years of school. No amount of 
money can be better spent nor give better 
dividends. Physical fitness of the whole 
nation is the security necessary for the na- 
tion to protect its way of life, and insure 
lasting peace. At the same time all of the 
youth of our country will benefit personal- 
ly from this program, and the country will 
be the indirect benefactor. 





Student Day 


CuHar.es D. NEAL 

Principal 

Sadorus Community High School 
Sadorus, Illinois 


AS’ THE name implies, student day is 
a day set aside each year whereby 
the students run the school, carrying 

out all activities from the principal’s ad- 
ministrative responsibilities down to the 
custodian’s duties. It is a day in which 
both student body and faculty have much 
to gain in the way of a common under- 
standing, for on this day teachers have an 
opportunity to see their students in an 
entirely different light from that of any 
other day of the school year. Likewise, the 
students, perhaps for the first time in 
their lives, begin to realize 1 few of the 
problems that are constantly confronting 
the faculty, administration, and janitorial 
help. Incident'y, it is a day on the cal- 
endar which everyone in school eagerly 
welcomes. 


Here in the Sadorus Community High 
School, the Student Council sponsors stu- 
dent day. By virtue of his office, the 
council president automatically becomes 
principal. Likewise, the vice president 
takes the position of assistant or vice 
principal. The clerical help and custodians 
are elected by the student council from 
applications submitted at an earlier date 
from students desiring these positions. 
Full details and particulars are announced 
in the student newspaper and on bulletin 
boards at least two weeks prior to student 
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day. The writer has tried several plans 
in selecting student teachers for classes, 
but no method has succeeded as well as the 
one used this year. From each class which 
is to select its student teacher, the faculty 
member along with two students from 
their respective class nominate two pros- 
pective teachers. These nominations are 
based on scholastic records, leadership, 
ideals, attitudes, and habits of the stu- 
dents. At the next meeting following the 
nomination of candidates, each class elects 
one of the two members to be the teacher. 
This method of selection seems to place a 
very high emphasis on the importance of 
the teaching position both to the student 
teacher and his fellow students. 


Prior to student day, each faculty mem- 
ber assists the student teacher in plan- 
ning the assignment and prospective work 
for the day. Similarly, the principal, 
office secretary, and custodians acquaint 
their student help with the duties of their 
respective positions. In this way all prep- 
aration and planning is taken care of so 
that when the date set for student day 
arrives, the students are ready to operate 
the entire school with a minimum amount 
of assistance from the faculty and other 
employees. On this day the faculty mem- 
bers are free to visit any classroom they 
desire. However, they are encouraged to 
visit their own classes as little as possible. 
For the faculty, this is really the biggest 
“eye opener” of the year. In this way 
they gain a broader perspective of their 
own students. Plain, old, lazy Joe, who 
usually doles away his time in the history 
class, may not be found to be so lazy in the 
commercial class; or talkative Jane of the 
algebra class may prove to be a very in- 
teresting student in the home economics 
department. Under these circumstances, 
teachers rea'ly begin to see the other half 
of their own students. Consequently, a 
better understanding of one’s pupils al- 
ways makes for a better teacher. 


It seems to be the consensus of opinion 
among the students and faculty members 
that student day this year was 100 per 
cent effective in every respect. The key 
note of success seems to be primarily in 
having an active, well balanced student 
council, in having an election of well quali- 
fied student teachers, and in having a well 
planned program in advance between fac- 
ulty members and student teachers. Nat- 
urally, the whole procedure must be met 
with favor by both the student body and 
school employees. 
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A Citizens’ Meeting via Radio 


NNOUNCER: This is the Little Theater, 
State Teachers College, Indiana. We 
are bringing you a Citizen’s Meeting 

in the Community Center of Your Town. 
And here is our Master of Ceremonies. 


M. C.: The Community Center of Your 
Town is jammed with citizens who were 
lucky enough to get in — hundreds of them 
are here with rows of standees in the rear 
of the auditorium. We’re sorry that those 
of you listening in can’t be with us but 
we’re glad that you’re following our pro- 
ceedings through your radio. 


Now as you know I’m sometimes com- 
pelled to act as umpire when things get 
going pretty strong; but it’s all part of the 
fun of working with you in order to make 
Your Town a better place in which to live 
and work and raise our children. On the 
platform with me here are six well-known 
citizens of Your Town ready to discuss a 
question of interest to them and — I hope 
— to you. 

A feature of these Community Center 
discussions is that they are completely un- 
rehearsed. Citizens speak out their minds 
without notes, without fear, but never 
without ideas — as you’ll discover. In 
order to be certain that our discussions 
are informal and extemporaneous and 
therefore honest and sincere, not even 
your Master of Ceremonies knows what’s 
coming. Anything may happen at the 
Citizen’s Meeting of Your Town! 

First, the introductions. Here they are, 
ladies and gentlemen, our four special 
guests of the evening: housewife, school 
superintendent, school board member, and 
high school teacher. And last, but not least, 
we have our two permanent members of 
the Community Center panel, the editor of 
ae Town Gazette and Mr. John Q. Pub- 
ic. 

M. C.: Now, ladies and gentlemen, our 
next step, as you know, is to have each 
person give in one sentence — and one 
sentence only — his purpose in coming 
here tonight. Then we’ll all know exactly 
what is on everyone’s mind and there’ll be 
no confusion. In the same order, please. 
Mrs. Housewife. 

HOUSEWIFE: As the mother of three 
children I’m here to make a protest against 
our school board for failing to pay our 
teachers enough to keep them from leavy- 
ing their positions, 
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ScH. SuPER.: I’m here to make a plea 
to our teachers to stay in school and to 
urge young people to enter the teaching 
profession. 

Bp. MEMBER: I’m here to see to it that 
taxes are kept down in Your Town. They 
are already too high, especially the 
school — 

M. C.: Sorry, Mr. School Board Mem- 
ber, no arguments or discussion yet. Re- 
member, give your purpose in one sentence 
and one sentence only. 

TEACHER: I’m here to tell you why I’m 
leaving my high school job at the end of 
May. 

EpITor: I’m here to present the facts as 
I find them and to determine the _ best 
policies for Your Town and its newspaper. 

PUBLIC: I’m here to give you the pub- 
lic’s view on education and if you don’t 
mind my saying so in advance the thing 
that’s wrong with — 

M. C.: Sorry, Mr. John Q. Public, but 
that'll have to wait. Well, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, let’s begin. Al! of you, except Mr. 
Editor, seem to be bursting with desire to 
open fire, but out of deference to the fair 
sex, we'll have Mrs. Housewife first. 

HOUSEWIFE: Master of Ceremonies, us- 
ually I’ve been so busy raising my three 
children and running my home that I have 
not had time to take part in civic affairs 
but I learned something recently that 
aroused my temper. My oldest boy came 
home from high school with the news that 
his physics teacher is going to leave his 
position at the end of this year; not be- 
cause he doesn’t want to teach, but because 
he’s not paid enough to support and edu- 
cate his family. 

M. C.: Mr. Teacher, is this story cor- 
rect? 

TEACHER: It is. 

M. C.: Wish to add anything? 

TEACHER: With the permission of the 
superintendent of schools, I’d like to give 
a few details about my situation as typical 
of many teachers in Your Town and in 
other towns of the country. 

Scu. Super.: Mr. Teacher, go ahead. 
You have my permission. 
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TEACHER: Thank you, sir. I’m forty 
years o!d, the father of two children, both 
of whom are approaching college age. I’ve 
taught eighteen years in the high schools 
of this state. During that time my salary 
has averaged $1,626. In 1942, thanks to 
an emergency increase granted by the 
state, I attained my present income: 
$2,000. For five years prior to that I had 
been receiving $1,800. 


PUBLIC: Two thousand is way over the 
working man’s income. 


M. C.: How about that, Mr. Editor? 


EDITOR: Mr. Public is misinformed. Fig- 
ures from the Department of Commerce 
show that in 1942 the average salary for 
industrial workers in the country was 
$2,150. It is higher today. 


PUBLIC: Why quibble over a few dollars! 


ScH. SUPER.: It’s hardly a quibbling 
matter. Your factory worker has not spent 
years getting a highly specialized and ex- 
pensive training. Mr. Teacher, what do 
you estimate your education cost you? 

Mr. TEACHER: Not less than $4,000, in- 
cluding my Master’s Degree. Of course, 
that’s not counting the money I could have 
earned during four years at college. 

ScH. SUPER.: Another thing, Mr. John 
Q. Public forgets is that Mr. Teacher is 
highly paid — relatively ; certainly one of 
the best paid in Your Town. You must 
not use his salary — ridiculously low for 
a man of his qualifications in making 
comparisons. How about it, Mr. Editor? 

EDITOR: That’s right. In 1943 the av- 
erage salary for elementary and high 
school teachers of the nation was $600 
lower than the industrial average. 

M. C.: How about Pennsylvania? 

EDITOR: Today the average teacher’s 
pay in Pennsylvania is $1,886 — including 
the emergency increase that the legislature 
allotted in 1943. Prior to that it was 
$1,640. 

M. C.: So at present our Pennsylvania 
teachers are averaging $300 less than 
American industrial workers. 

EDITOR: To be exact, $264 less. 

HOUSEWIFE: But even that is not the 
comparison that should be made. Mr. 
Teacher here is a professional man trained 
through long years at great expense, and 
he is rendering professional services just 
as doctors and lawyers do. What about 
comparing him with them? 

M. C.: Any help, Mr. Editor. 

EDITOR: Department of Commerce fig- 
ures for the nation reveal that when teach- 
ers were averaging $1,550, public health 
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nurses were averaging $1,850; factory 
workers $2,150; veterinarians $2,780; law- 
yers $4,790; and physicians $5,140. 

HOUSEWIFE: If it weren’t tragic, it 
would be laughable. But I’m not in a 
laughing mood. The item that especially 
impresses me — we'll say nothing about 
the doctors and lawyers — is that on the 
veterinarians. No one doubts that they 
render a very valuable service, but I can 
draw only one conclusion from the fact 
that they earn $1,000 more than the av- 
erage teacher. It’s that the great Ameri- 
can public sets more store by its cats and 
dogs and horses and cows than it does by 
its children. 

ia That’s ridiculous, Mrs. House- 
wife. 

Bp. MEMBER: Crazy and absurd. 

HOUSEWIFE: I appeal to you, Mr. Editor. 

EDITOR: Figures have a way of speaking 
for themselves, gentlemen. 

M. C.: Take it easy, everyone — easy. 

PUBLIC: But I’m not taking it easy. It 
means more taxes. 

Bp. MEMBER: Don’t worry, Mr. John Q. 
tora You elected me and I mean to see 
that — 

M. C.: Mr. Editor, what about our 
school taxes? How high are they? 

EDITOR: The millage is 19. 

PUBLIC: That’s high and you know it. 

EDITOR: Only in sound. Property evalu- 
ation here is not only very reasonable, but 
in my judgment, low. 

Bp. MEMBER: But there’s more than 
er tax. There’s per capita taxes to 

oot. 

PUBLIC: As John Q. Public, I know what 
I’m talking about: about half of our local 
taxes go to the schools. Do you call that 
niggardly, Mr. Superintendent? 

ScH. SUPER. : It seems generous the way 
you put it, but in actual practice niggardly 
is the word for it. Any tax system is nig- 
gardly which can’t pay a man like Mr. 
Teacher more than $2,000. 

EDITOR: Low as property taxes are, 
however, I’m opposed to raising them. 
People are too conscious of direct taxes. 
That’s why they squawk. 

M. C.: Then what would you suggest? 

EpIToR: Indirect taxes by the state and 
national government. That’s the only way, 
furthermore, to equalize educational op- 
portunities. 

HOUSEWIFE: Mr. Editor, how much of 
our national income goes for education? 

EDITOR: In 1940 it was three cents out 
of every dollar we earned. 
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PuBLIc: Of course, you’re going to say: 
how ridiculously small! 

HOUSEWIFE: That’s what I’m going to 
say. Ridiculously, pathetically small! 
Three cents out of every dollar for the 
most important investment in the world. 

ScH. SUPER.: The situation’s worse to- 
day, isn’t it? 

EpitorR: Considerably. National in- 
come has gone up tremendously since 
1940; the cost of education has remained 
about the same. The result is that the 
schools are getting less than three cents 
out of our dollar. 

PUBLIC: Percentages like that prove 
nothing. I’m not impressed. 

Epiror: Here’s an interesting item that 
may impress you, Mr. Public. In 1945 
Americans spent over six billion dollars 
for liquor — nearly seven cents out of 
dollar spent for goods and serv- 





every 
ices — more than twice what we spent for 
education. Get the ratio? Seven to three 


in favor of liquor over education. 

Bp. MEMBER: Proving nothing. The 
people who bought liquor did so on their 
own initiative; they weren’t paying for 
anyone else’s pleasure except their own. 

HOUSEWIFE: No matter how you dress 
it up, the fact is that we are paying more 
than twice as much for the pleasure of 
drinking than for the privilege of educat- 
ing our children. It’s a question of values, 
not laws or taxes. And it’s shameful. 

Bp. MEMBER: To listen to you people, 
one might suppose that the schools have 
closed down. I’d like to remind you that 
education here in Your Town and in the 
nation is continuing — under hardships, 
of course — but then these are not normal 
times — every business and vocation face 
hardship. 

HOUSEWIFE: What you’re saying is that 
Your Town will find someone to teach 
physics in place of Mr. Teacher, is that it? 

Bp. MEMBER: Physics will be taught 
next year, that’s right. 

HOUSEWIFE: Mr. Superintendent, have 
you a replacement for Mr. Teacher? 

ScH. SUPER: Not as yet. 

HOUSEWIFE: Where will you look for 
one? 

ScH. SuUPER.: I shall look for a 1944 
graduate of one of our colleges, but the 
chances are against my finding anyone. 
Since the war, enrollments in our teacher- 
training institutions have dropped 50 per 
cent — 75,000 fewer young people are 
being trained now than in 1941. 

Bp. MEMBER: It’s bad, of course, but it 
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is only temporary. 

ScH. SUPER.: Not so temporary as it 
might appear. The decline was evident 
at least two years before the war. Enrol- 
ments are down 60 per cent since 1939. 


PUBLIC: Well, how about an experienced 
teacher. Not all of them have gone into 
the service or into industry. 

ScH. SUPER.: Selfishly, I shall try to get 
an experienced man, but it will mean tak- 
ing him from some other town that can 
afford to pay less than we do. We may 
solve our problem but we’ll make another 
somewhere else. 

Bp. MEMBER: We can always get emerg- 
ency teachers and although they don’t — 

HOUSEWIFE: You’re right; they don’t 
come up to people like Mr. Teacher. I 
know because I can see it in the work of 
my own children. Emergency teachers 
are to be praised — they are doing the 
best they can under difficult conditions — 
but that best is not good enough. Excuse 
me, Mr. Superintendent, if I spoke too 
vehemently. 

SCH. SUPER.: You were vehement but 
you were also right. Teaching efficiency 
has been reduced, control has weakened, 
and reports from the nation show that 
juvenile delinquency is increasing — 

Bp. MEMBER.: Don’t blame the emerg- 
ency teachers for that. Conditions the 
world over are chaotic. 

ScH. SUPER.: You’re unquestionably 
right. But a contributing factor is this 
absence of many of our strongest and best 
teachers — because, as you know — the 
armed services and industry and business 
are interested only in our strongest and 
best — like Mr. Teacher here. Since Pearl 
Harbor 120,000 like him have left for war 
service alone. 

M. C.: Our time’s about up. Mrs. House- 
wife, what about a last word? 

HOUSEWIFE: The last word, this time, 
should be Mr. Teacher’s. 

TEACHER: I have this to say: I’m leav- 
ing teaching with regret. I’m going toa 
job in industry that will pay me much 
more than I’m getting in Your Town. I 


am going only because the best interests | 


of my family demand it. 

HOUSEWIFE: And nothing can induce 
you and thousands like you to change your 
minds? 


TEACHER: Nothing, that is, except a 
miracle. 
HOUSEWIFE: A miracle? 
That Mr. John Q. Publicf 


TEACHER: 
(Continued on page 230) 
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Creative Writers’ 


HEN a man or woman or child can 

\W/ transform a personal hobby into a 

life occupation, we have the approx- 

imate approach to an ideal vocational situ- 
ation. 


The possibilities of such a transforma- 
tion are always present with every student 
of a secondary school course in English 
who possesses creative writing ability, 
provided such individual talent is ferreted 
out and fostered by English teachers. A 
Creative Writers’ Club is an excellent 
means of bringing such latent genius into 
practical focus. Our Creative Writers’ 
Club meets once a week. It has no officers. 
There are no dues to be collected. No 
meeting room rent has to be paid because 
gatherings of the organization take place 
within the school building. The only money 
outlays are those made when voluntary 
trips are arranged. 

The meetings of this Club are conducted 
informally and democratically. Its ad- 
viser is an interested and_ enthusiastic 
English teacher who acts as a sort of in- 
formal chairman to whom is _ referred 
technical phases of the creative writers’ 
brain chi'dren. This procedure avoids 
many of the useless disputes that might 
arise in any student club where opinions 
are based upon spontaneous emotion or 
heated argument, rather than upon def- 
inite authority. 

In the Creative Writers’ Club we have 
a type of extracurricular activity that con- 
tributes more benefits to its individual 
members per meeting for the time utilized 
than most other pupil clubs do. This or- 
ganization dispenses with the prelimi- 
naries usual in most other school clubs and 
proceeds promptly to the reading of or- 
iginal creative papers as soon as the meet- 
ing commences. It is all done in a quiet 
and informal manner. 

This informality pervades the entire 
meeting of the Creative Writers’ Club. 
Original papers are read by individual 
student authors in rotation. After such 
original paper is read by its author, con- 


structive criticism is either volunteered 


or asked for. This is given by fellow mem- 
bers in a wholesome co-operative spirit. 
The give and take of such wholesome 
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friendly constructive criticism tends to 


broaden the viewpoint of the pupil-author 
Whose paper is under discussion. While 
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the creative writing ability is present as a 
prerequisite to membership in this unique 
organization, such ability is greatly im- 
proved and often perfected as a result of 
the reactions frankly expressed by fellow- 
members and the adviser. 

The members of this organization learn 
readily the value of time and time budget- 
ing. Meetings produce such keen concen- 
trated interest of members during the pro- 
ceedings that time passes very rapidly. 
The result is that adjournment generally 
comes much sooner than expected. Nat- 
ural'y there is the feeling of maximum ac- 
complishment within a very compact time 
allotment. 


It is obvious that a number of the papers 
read before the Creative Writers’ Club 
appear in the school publications. Often 
their authors are induced to join the school 
publication staff or become special con- 
tributors. 

Some of the better papers of these cre- 
ative writers are read by their authors 
before the school assembly if the subjects 
embodied therein are appropriate to the 
special occasion that prompts the gather- 
ing. 

It is also a very practical possibility for 
exceptional papers of these student-au- 
thors to be submitted to regular magazines 
for publication at a price. While such a 
proceeding makes of the young pupil a 
professional writer, it is to be doubted that 
any educator would object to it, provided 
such student remains normal under the 
circumstances. 


Among other possibilities or benefits to 
be derived from membership in the Cre- 
ative Writers’ Club, it can be said that this 
experience brings the boys and girls of 
such an organization into closer touch with 
human values and practical life situations. 
It also gives to them, though they may not 
realize it directly, a brief course in ele- 
mentary psychology, wherein the actions 
of fellow members of their community life 
are evaluated from all possible angles. 

Briefly, then, it might be stated that the 
Creative Writers’ Club typifies a highly 
concentrated group activity that is superb- 
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ly beneficial to each member. It is unique 
among student organizations because it 
has no officers, collects no dues from its 
members, and its proceedings are con- 
ducted in a quiet informal manner. The 
members are selective because they are 
chosen according to merit by their English 
teachers. While this organization helps 
the student to find individual latent talent 
or genius heretofore undiscovered, it also 





brings the membership into closer touch 
with practical every day life and human 
values. It does even more. It develops in 
them the exceptional power to evaluate 
properly the acts of their fellow citizens. 

A Creative Writers’ Club in any second- 
ary school sets a very high standard for 
concentrated organizational activity plus 
the added feature of genuine individual 
growth and accomplishment. 


Synchronizing Speech Methods 


I (CON.) 


APPLICATION TO 
SPEECH CORRECTION AND 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


B. REHEARSAL PROCEDURES 


Christopher Morley, in his little poem, 
“Stop, Look, and Listen,” remarks rue- 
fully that mental grade crossings often 
block passage through another’s mind. The 
student is no exception. Try to advance 
through his mind directly — and a “stop” 
sign hastily flashes at his mental grade 
crossing. There are two possible openings. 

One is to veer away from his mental 
grade crossing by approaching the prob- 
lem indirectly, through activity and good 
fun. It is the mouse-trap technique — 
catch the student unawares. 

The other is to induce him to remove the 
“stop” sign himself. Here he develops a 
taste to be nibbling his own cheese, with- 
out the aid of a mousetrap. It is done by 
giving him perspective, and having him 
do voluntarily what otherwise he would 
have to be tricked into doing. 


MAIN SPEECH DEFICIENCIES 

Developing a well-integrated personali- 
ty: that is the over-all job. The immedi- 
ate job is the elimination of a few specific 
speech deficiencies: 

(a) He may have difficulty in word- 
finding. (A nominal deficiency.) 

(b) Next, combining those words into 
coherent and meaningful sentences or 
phrases, may discourage him. (A seman- 
tic problem.) 

(c) He may lack power in unifying 
those sentences or phrases into larger idea 
units. (A syntactical difficulty.) 

(d) Finally, he may stumble in syn- 
chronizing thought and speech. (A verb- 
al defect.) 
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Of course, one could list all the speech 
defects there are to know, and some there 
aren’t. But the key to correction involves 
a synchronic development for practical 
use. 


PRACTICAL USE SIGNIFICANT 


Dr. Baker calls for a vocabulary de- 
veloped orally. She presents words in con- 
text, collected from current sources. The 
sentence is read orally, and the word fits 
with it. Writing is an aid to speech, but 
must be supplemented by extemporaneous 
practice. Prescott’s Oral Composition 
Cards make this a fascinating develop- 
ment. Topics are drawn for immediate 
treatment by the student. This system 
places a premium upon instantaneous skill 
in word selection and use. Written compo- 
sition is too leisurely for that, too preoc- 
cupied with extensive revision. But the 
oral situation calls for something beyond 
that academic, crossword puzzle project 
stage. The fourth deficiency listed above 
simply means that the student must not let 
his mind get ahead of his tongue, or, to use 
a popular reference, he must not “think 
faster than he talks,” or “talk faster than 
he thinks.” If the development is syn- 
chronic, that won’t happen. 


CONVERSATION — COMMON DENOMINATOR 


Conversation is the common denomina- 
or of both private and public speech. The 
listener is always making replies to the 
speaker. In private, he does so orally. In 
public, he does so mentally. Hence public 
speech is merely an enlarged copy of more 
intimate speech. Correction therefore 
concerns both. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CORRECTION 


Here is a brief guide for the corrective 
activity itself: 

(1) Narrow down differences from situ- 
ation to situation. 

(2) Exaggerate a given defect to gain 
conscious control of it. 

(3) Establish a control by contrast. 

(4) Make the rehearsal or preparation 
period as nearly like the actual per- 
formance situation as possible. 

(5) Synchronize skills during the rehears- 
al or preparation period; do not seg- 
regate or isolate them. 

These furnish clues. Now for a few ap- 
plications : 

(1) To narrow differences from situ- 
ation to situation is a project in the art of 
camouflage wherever the student has 
erected a “stop” sign. And, wherever the 
student voluntarily removes that sign, it 
has been a project in adroit orientation 
towards the development of student per- 
spective. 

Barney Google narrowed differences 
years ago with his horse. When times 
got hard, he gradually added a little more 
sawdust to the daily quota of oats. Final- 
ly, “Spark Plug” was happy with sawdust 
alone. 

Here is a scene from a speech clinic: A 
group of stutterers waits patiently in a 
broadcasting studio for the red light which 
tells them they are “on the air.” No red 
light yet, so they rehearse a bit first. But 
the operator unexpectedly puts that studio 
“on the air’? — minus the red light. And 
here is an interesting discovery: these 
people do not stammer or stutter, for they 
imagine that no audience is tuned in. 

Neither do they stammer or stutter on 
memorized or rhythmic speech, such as 
poetry or drama. Why is this fact ig- 
nored in speech methods? 

It is not out of the compass of possibility 


_ that a bridge can be constructed from the 
_ intimate to the public situation. 


It would 
be a connecting link from the self-assur- 
ance of the memorized and the rhythmic 
to the fluctuating, and extemporaneous; 


_ from the predictab'e to the unpredictable ; 


from the sure to the unsure. 
Time spent in meeting the extempor- 
aneous situation is well spent from the 


corrective standpoint, to say nothing of its 


value in developing extemporaneous speech 
ability. The topic cards will stimulate 
such development. Thus there is a con- 
necting link between the student’s experi- 
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ence and his oral expression of it. 


The sensitive student will best be 
handled with the mousetrap. He must be 
caught off guard at his point of sensitivity. 


Says Helen Sorrell: “Best results will 
be achieved if the child regards speech 
training not as something tedious, inter- 
ruptive, and little related to reality, but 
as good fun.” 


The student can keep a small card file 
of varicus speech attitudes and skills. He 
can note his daily progress on each. This 
will keep him aware of the whole speech 
picture. His particular deficiency is but 
a small part of that whole. And gaining 
that perspective helps him “save face” 
when suggestions seem too personal. 

(2) To exaggerate a given defect to 
gain conscious control of it is, in fact, 
“negative practice.” Encourage the stu- 
dent to reproduce the speech fault, to 
demonstrate it before his group, and in 
that way, gain voluntary control of it. 
If he can “turn it on,” he can “turn it off.” 
It is a fascinating experience. Dramatiz- 
ing his own performance places him “in 
the driver’s seat.” He learns to laugh 
with others at that most amusing person— 
himself. Thus he gets a sense of control. 
He becomes his own best teacher. 


(3) To establish a control by contrast 
is closely related to the search for variety 
in expression. “Getting variety” is a com- 
mon objective for performance. But 
“getting control” is not so popular. Prac- 
tical experience in recognizing and dupli- 
cating moods and emotion-colors will go a 
long way toward getting control of them 
if the rehearsing is done thoughtfully. Too 
many students are controlled by the emo- 
tions they portray instead of controlling 
them. 

Indeed, the idea of control seems foreign 
to many drama coaches, and they con- 
veniently eschew it. Of unhappy memory 
is that picture of frustration, the “star” 
of the school play who let the emotions she 
portrayed control her, and drive her to 
mental and emotional bankruptcy at the 
play’s end. 

To gain control by contrast is partly a 
problem of understanding through being 
able to make the contrast, and partly a 
problem of controlling the deficiency after 
being able to reproduce it. A good example 
of this is the psycho-dramatic theatre. 
Here the student dramatizes his past ex- 
(Continued on page 220) 
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RESOLVED: That the Legal Voting Age 
Should be Reduced to 18 
Years. 

Preparation for participation in a high 
school debate season is usually divided 
into two parts. The first is the initial 
reading which eventually results in the 
writing of the constructive speech. When 
this is completed, the debater too often 
feels that most of his preparation has been 
done and that he is now ready to engage 
in the actual debate contest. The debater 
often has an idea that he has done all of 
the advance preparation that can be com- 
pleted before a contest, and that now all 
that he has to do is to wait until he meets 
the arguments of his opponents. Nothing 
could be farther from the actual truth. He 
must now begin the second part of his 
preparation to present an effective re- 
buttal speech. 


In most debate seasons the student is 
able to make a very thorough preparation 
of his constructive speech well in advance 
of any actual debate contest. The debaters 
then enter the first contest with mixed 
feelings of adequacy in their presentation 
of the constructive speech and inadequacy 
in the presentation of their rebuttal 
speech, since the contents of the rebuttal 
speech is relatively unknown and entirely 
dependent upon the method of attack that 
is used by the affirmative. It is a great 
mistake, however, for the debater to feel 
that he cannot make adequate preparation 
for the rebuttal speech. 


While it is true that every rebuttal 
speech should be a new creation delivered 
to meet the special arguments as they are 
presented by the opposition, it is also true 
that every rebuttal speech contains cer- 
tain elements that remain constant in most 
contests. It is possible for the debater to 
select five or ten important arguments 
that will be presented by almost every 
affirmative team. Since these arguments 
may be considered as being constants in 
almost any affirmative case, it is the 
better part of wisdom for the negative 
debaters to prepare to meet them when- 
ever they appear. 

PREPARATION Vs. “CANNED REBUTTALS” 


There is an age-old argument among de- 
baters and debate coaches regarding the 
effectiveness of various types of rebuttal 
speeches. Most debaters and coaches will 
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Planning the Negative Rebuttal 


Haroip E. Gipson 


Coach of Debate 
MacMurray College for Women 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


agree that the type of presentation known 
as the “canned rebuttal,” in which the de- 
bater merely learns an argument and pre- 
sents it in parrot-like delivery, is not the 
most effective method. If the discussion 
of methods stops at this point, however, 
there is a great possibility of misunder- 
standing. It is a mistake to confuse 
“canned rebuttals” with well prepared re- 
buttals. While the “canned rebuttal” is 
usually ineffective, there can be no sub- 
stitute for well planned and carefully pre- 
pared rebuttal speeches. 


Careful preparation of the rebuttal ar- 
guments to be used in a debate is just as 
important to the final success of a contest 
as is the initial writing of the constructive 
speech. While every detail of the rebuttal 
speech cannot be prepared in advance, as 
is the case in most constructive speeches, 
many arguments of your opponent can be 
anticipated and careful preparation made 
to meet and refute them. A few rules that 
should be followed in preparing the re- 
buttal speech will be listed below: 

1. Make a limited list (from five to ten) 

of the major arguments that you feel 

certain will be a part of any effective 
affirmative case. 

Make an outline of the ways in which 

you will meet each individual argu- 

ment. This outline should not be too 
long and usually should not include 
more than four points. 

3. Following the completion of the out- 
line, write out the entire argument as 
you plan to present it. Great care 
should be taken in writing this argu- 
ment to make it as brief and effective 
as possible. No superfluous words 
should be included. It must be remem- 
bered that the effective use of time is 
highly important in the rebuttal section 
of a debate. 

4. Take ample time to practice the de- 
livery of your rebuttal arguments, once 
they have been outlined and written. 
Practice delivering an effective intro- 
duction, so your audience will under- 
stand clearly the point of your op- 
ponents that you are planning to at- 
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tack. Of course you should be able to 
give an effective refutation of the 
point, but that alone is not enough. It 
is of greatest importance that you be 
able to present an effective summariza- 
tion that does not take too much time, 
but that does leave the opponents and 
the audience fully aware of the ef- 
fectivness of your rebuttal argument. 


The advantages of preparing to meet 
five to ten of your opponents’ arguments 
in an effective manner should be apparent 
to every debater. First, it will give an in- 
itial advantage over your opponents since 
the major portion of your rebuttal speech 
has been prepared well in advance. This 
preparation gives a debater the time nec- 
essary to take a complete overview of the 
entire debate and to attack the points that 
present the most glaring weaknesses. The 
preparation of the debater for rebuttal be- 
comes one of organization instead of mere 
speech writing. 

In the preparation of rebuttal argu- 
ments too much stress cannot be given 
to the importance of following the daily 
press reports of newspapers and news 
magazines regarding the movement to re- 
duce the legal voting age. Any radical 
changes in the war situation will undoubt- 
edly change public opinion upon this prob- 
lem. The negative debater must have a 
clear conception of changes in _ public 
thinking upon this topic at all stages of the 
debate season. 


THE PURE NEGATIVE CASE 


The preceding paragraphs have pre- 
sented the methods that should be used in 
the preparation of individual arguments in 
the rebuttal speech. They are equally 
effective, however, in preparing and pre- 
senting arguments in a pure negative de- 
bate case. Since this topic seems to lend 


itself best to the use of a pure negative 
case, the added value of effective prepara- 
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tion of rebuttal arguments will be ex- 
plained below. 


The beginning debater should not make 


| the mistake of believing that every debate 


) contest must follow the same pattern. For 


example, it is not correct to assume that 
by its very nature every contest must be 
divided in such a manner that the affirm- 


| ative defends a new proposal and the neg- 
ative must defend the status quo. 


The 
negative always has at least three general 
lines of attack in any debate, namely: 


(1) To defend conditions as they are; 
(2) To present a counter proposal as a 


‘Temedy to 


conditions presented by the 
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affirmative which call for a change; and 
(83) To present a pure negative case which 
is merely showing why the affirmative 
plan should not be adopted. 

Several weeks ago the author had an 
opportunity to talk to a debater who has 
been working on the question since the 
beginning of the school year. Both being 
interested in this topic, the conversation 
soon turned to it, and the debater said, 
“This is the poorest question we ever de- 
bated. There just isn’t any negative side. 
There is no counter-proposal that can be 
presented, and how can you answer the 
argument of old enough to fight, old 
enough to vote?” Having studied the 
question several months myself such a 
statement startled me. 

The only conclusion that could be 
reached from this conversation was that 
the debater did not understand all of the 
possibilities of the negative side in this 
debate. She did not know that it is not 
necessary for the negative to present a 
counter proposal and then show that it is 
better than the affirmative plan. It also 
is not necessary to defend conditions as 
they are. All that the negative has to do 
is to show that the affirmative proposal 
should not be adopted. This is called the 
pure negative case. 


Now to get back to the big problem con- 
fronting the debater. How can you argue 
against the statement “old enough to 
fight, old enough to vote”? This, of course, 
is an emotional appeal that has gained a 
great following during these war years. 
It is based primarily upon emotion, how- 
ever, and has little sound logic behind it to 
make it effective. The thing for the nega- 
tive to do is to expose some of the emo- 
tionalism in this appeal and present the 
argument in the cold light of effective 
argumentation. 


Let us change this argument from “old 
enough to fight, old enough to vote,” to 
read, “old enough to fight, old enough to 
be President of the United States.” Surely 
those people who think that 18-year-old 
soldiers should vote would also like to have 
them as president of the nation. Their 
entire line of argument is that the require- 
ments of a soldier are the same as those of 
a voter, and carrying the argument a step 
farther this young soldier should also be 
allowed to be President. Of course we 
know that such an argument would not 
get a great hearing in this country, since 
we feel that the President must not only 
be a voter, but that he should have the ex- 
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perience that comes only with at least 
thirty-five years of living. 

Break this argument down again and 
see if the people feel that a boy who is old 
enough to vote is also old enough to be a 
member of the Supreme Court or Gov- 
ernor of a State. Again the argument will 
fail because we demand something more 
of persons holding such an office than the 
ability to be a good soldier. 


In fact we find that the proponents of 
this idea do not even advise that we allow 
these 18-year-olds to hold even minor city 
and county offices. We ask why. Is it 
because they do not feel that a boy who is 
old enough to fight is also old enough to 
be county sheriff? We feel that this is 
the reason they do not propose this priv- 
ilege for 18-year-olds and we also feel that 
this is one of the strongest answers to the 
argument “old enough to fight, old enough 
to vote.” 


Although the analogy between the argu- 
ment “old enough to fight, old enough to 
vote” is a fairer one than the argument 
“old enough to vote, old enough to be 
President,” the principle is the same. The 
negative debaters should take every ad- 
vantage of this argument in presenting a 
pure negative case. 

The pure negative case is often pre- 
sented to defeat affirmative proposals, 
and when skillfully presented is most ef- 
fective. It consists of a direct attack upon 
the affirmative plan without even making 
an attempt to give a negative solution to 
the problem that the affirmative has pre- 
sented for correction. All that the nega- 
tive does is prove that the affirmative 
plan should not be adopted. 

In many ways the pure negative case 
is difficult to master. It is hard for the 
high school debater to resist the tempta- 
tion to present his solution to a problem 
that seems to need remedying. It is also 
difficult to take the taunts of the affirma- 
tive debaters, when they point out the 
need for a change, and all the negative 
team is doing is attacking the affirmative 
proposal without even attempting to give 
a solution to the problem. 

When the method of the pure negative 
case is presented, drastic changes must be 
made in the typical constructive speech of 
the negative. Instead of a regular con- 
structive speech, plans must be made to 
present a case that meets the affirmative 
proposal directly. The negative debater 
should follow this general plan. (1) Pre- 
pare an introduction that will be used in 
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all debates. This should be effective and 
well delivered. From that point on, the 
constructive speech is a series of attacks 
upon the proposals of the affirmative, 
While this speech will have a different 
order in each debate, its contents can be 
prepared in advance, just as it is for a 
regular constructive speech. The only dif- 
ference is that the order may be changed, 
The pure negative constructive speech is 
really a long rebuttal speech in which the 
negative team attacks the plan of the af- 
firmative just as it is proposed. It is, 
however, a mistake to assume that such a 
speech cannot be prepared in advance. 
Most of the arguments can be anticipated 
and prepared for, just as most of the re- 
buttal arguments of a debate may be 
anticipated. 

WEAKNESSES IN THE AFFIRMATIVE CASE 

The initial step in preparing for nega- 
tive rebuttal is to determine the most fla- 
grant weaknesses in the affirmative case, 
Once they have been discovered, every 
effort should be made to prepare effective 
arguments against them. Some _ weak- 
nesses of the affirmative in this debate 
are: 

The requirements of a soldier and of a 
voter are so different that it is foolish to 
say that a boy who is old enough to fight 
is old enough to vote. Many educators 
have pointed out that there is a difference 
in the requirements of the two groups. 
The soldier needs a strong body and the 
willingness to obey orders with an almost 
unquestioning mind. Such a quality is 
seen in the adult German who is taught at 
all times to obey his superior officers 
without questioning. The American voter 
is trained in exactly the opposite manner. 
He is supposed to study the problems of 
democracy and then to cast his vote in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of his own 
conscience and of his own judgment. 

Since the proposal does not call for the 
granting of other civil rights to 18-year- 
olds, many people think that even the pro- 
ponents of the reduced voting age are 
afraid to grant too much power to these 
18-year-olds. This is one of the greatest 
weaknesses of the affirmative case. They 
are in effect admitting that 18-year-olds 
are too easily influenced to be given the 
right to hold office or to make binding 
contracts. On the other hand they are 
attempting to argue that these same 18- 
year-olds, whom they will not trust with 
certain rights, are old enough to vote and 
that they will not be subject to undue in- 
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fluence in the ballot booth. The affirma- 
tive will have to explain just how an 18- 
year-old voter can be immune from influ- 
ence while voting, but incapable of holding 
office or making a binding contract. 


The making of 18 the legal voting age 
throughout the United States will take the 
right to establish voting regulations away 
from the states and grant it to the federal 
government and is just one more step to- 
ward federal centralization of power. 
At the present time many people are 
afraid of the growing centralization of 
power in the hands of the federal gov- 
ernment. Practically the only way that 
the affirmative could hope to put their 
proposal into effect is to allow the change 
to come as a federal action, and thus the 
states would lose one of their present 
powers. Of course this would have to be 
done by an amendment to the Constitution, 
but it would be an invasion of state rights. 
The states would probably resist such an 
encroachment upon their already waning 
powers. 


SAMPLE NEGATIVE REBUTTAL ARGUMENTS 
In this section you will find a group of 


- arguments that are likely to appear in any 


affirmative case. Since these arguments 
are essential to the establishment of prac- 
tically any affirmative case, the negative 
debaters should prepare to meet and refute 
them. These arguments are given as sug- 
gested models of effective refutation of 
major points in this particular debate. 
AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENT: There has been 
a rapid change 
in public opinion in the United States dur- 
ing the last few years favoring the adop- 
tion of a plan to reduce the legal voting 
age to 18 years. 
NEGATIVE REFUTATION: We will not even 
attempt to dis- 
prove the statement of our affirmative 


friends that there has been.a great change 
in public opinion in the United States to- 


_ ward reducing the legal voting age to 18 


years. The public seems to want the 
change. What we want to know is whether 
this demand for change is merely the emo- 
tionalism of war years or whether it is 
genuine. We had one experience of a sim- 
ilar nature when prohibition was passed 
during the last war. The proponents of 
this Constitutional amendment pushed it 
through when the soldiers were away be- 
cause they knew that it could not be made 
effective if the soldiers had the right to 
vote. Although it was passed, it became 
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an almost immediate failure and was re- 
pealed after about thirteen years of un- 
successful existence. The same _ thing 
might happen to this reduction in the legal 
voting age, if it is passed at a time when 
our emotions instead of our better judge- 
ment control our thinking. 


AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENT: Since students 


are taught pol- 
itics and social probems in high school, 
they should be given an opportunity to put 
their knowledge to use at as early an age 
as possible. 


NEGATIVE REFUTATION: Although our af- 

firmative friends 
are placing a great value upon the civic 
training of our youth, they have over- 
looked the great possibility that this same 
training might become a boomerang in the 
form of indoctrination. What is to keep 
the high school teachers of this nation 
from teaching the type of things that the 
government wants them to teach, just as 
was done in Germany and Italy before the 
war? Again, if the year of compulsory 
military training is made effective as is 
now proposed, what will keep the military 
group, who will have our boys for one year 
just at the time when they are getting old 
enough to vote, from teaching them not 
only the way to fight but also the way to 
vote? This is a very grave possibility that 
should be taken into consideration before 
we adopt the proposal to reduce the legal 
voting age to 18 years. 


AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENT: With the great 


increase in the 
number of old and more conservative 
voters in this country we need the affirm- 
ative proposal to give us a fair balance be- 
tween liberal and conservatives in our 
electorate. 


NEGATIVE REFUTATION: While we must 

admit that there 
is a constantly increasing number of older 
voters in our country, we cannot see that 
there is any real danger of the develop- 
ment of an electorate that is too con- 
servative. In the last election Presi- 
dent Roosevelt received 53 per cent of the 
votes, and he is considered as being a lib- 
eral candidate. With the liberals winning 
the last four presidential elections, we fail 
to see that there is any danger of the 
American electorate becoming too con- 
servative. 


Editor’s note: This is the last of four articles by 
Harold E. Gibson on the current high school debate 
topic. 
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Practical and Cultural Benefits in Dramatics 


O MOST students of the average high 
school, dramatics opens a strange new 
fascinating world. Youths are famil- 

iar with famous athletes, dance-band 
leaders, and motion-picture favorites; but 
they do not know the name of a well- 
known actor or actress. This is not the 
fault of the younger generation, for they 
lack the opportunity to become acquainted 
with such personalities. Metropolitan 
areas and highly cultural communities are 
usually the only centers which have first 
rate stage productions; yet in these locali- 
ties the young people are seldom encour- 
aged to attend. 

Drama is as old as the human race. Why 
shouldn’t the boys and girls be eager to 
know about this subject, regardless of 
creed, color, or nationality. The human 
being is naturally an actor. The caveman 
demonstrated through pantomime the 
hunt and his religious belief. Orientals 
had stage plays and puppet exhibitions 
long before the Greeks presented their 
spectacles in the ampitheaters which the 
Romans copied and elaborated upon. 
Tournaments during the middle ages and 
religious plays of early England have kept 
the drama alive until it has reached the 
form with which we are familiar, the one- 
aet and longer play. We must not forget 
the African pageantry and the American 
Indian ceremonials in this development. 
The story of drama is a historical phase 
generally omitted in secondary education; 
therefore dramatics has a definite place 
in the high school curriculum. 

Looking back in my teaching experi- 
ence, I remember a timid girl who once 
ventured toward me with this statement, 
“T didn’t know that plays were printed so 
that one may read them.” She had dis- 
covered a new and exciting division of lit- 
erature, as so many other students have. 
Plays are delightfully quick reading, and 
some youths have attempted composition 
for production. 

The study of stagecraft, scenery design 
and construction, lighting control] and ef- 
fects, costume design and history of fash- 
ion, the art of make-up, and all other 
essentials required for a complete produc- 
tion teach the student the substance and 
technique of the various arts and crafts 
related to drama. 

Actually boys have learned to handle a 
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saw and hammer properly for the first 
time in their contact with dramatics. Girls 
likewise have learned to sew correctly, 
Interest is greatly enlivened when the 
work is done for a class project, and in- 
cidently the learning becomes a personal 
benefit in later life for the student in his 
home or occupation. 

A former student, now a husband and 
father, has made substantial savings by 
his own repair and decoration of his house 
due to the knowledge acquired in high 
school dramatics. Another young man be- 
came interested in the painter’s trade 
while dabbling with the scenery. A third 
member, after being the play electrician, 
upon graduation accepted the position of 
a switchboard operator in a large motion- 
picture theater where stage shows were 
presented. A number of boys have gained 
advancement in the armed forces because 
of their mechanical knowledge attained 
from the dramatic activities in high 
school. 

Girls have discovered a new interest 
in their own dress through the study of 
costume, with great improvement to 
themselves. Others have become buyers 
and sellers of women’s merchandise in de- 
partment stores and exclusive shops. 

Studying the types of furniture suitable 
for period plays has opened a new field 
for some students. One girl who did not 
realize that furniture was classified ac- 
cording to definite styles became much in- 
terested in the Colonial period. As a grad- 
uation gift her parents presented her 
with the complete bedroom furnishings of 
her choice. This because she happened to 
enroll in the dramatic course. 

Then there are those who have con- 
tinued with dramatics as a hobby by di- 
recting or participating in community 
theatricals. Practical morale building. No 
delinquency problems here. 

One boy became so enthused with high 
school dramatic experience that after 
graduation he had organized two success- 
ful ventures, a puppet group for winter 
touring and a barn theatre for the summer 
season. Today he is an army officer and 
has had charge of all theatrical events in 
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his camp for two years. 


Lecture a young lady about her incor- 
rect make-up, and she resents the insinua- 
tion; but let her study the art of make-up 
and what a difference in her future ap- 
pearance it makes. One of the feminine 
members of a dramatics club recognized 
the opportunity and became an acceptable 
beauty operator. 

The technique of acting teaches voice, 
poise, quick thinking, co-operation and 
understanding orders — all assets for 
everyday living. 

A number of the alumni who are store 
and office clerks give credit for their suc- 
cess to the study of dramatics. One re- 
marked, “I wouldn’t have known how to 
meet the public, if I hadn’t had dramatics 
in high school. Studying the characters 
in the plays has given me a knowledge 
of human behavior.” 

Puppetry, children’s theatre, and radio 
drama should be included in high school 
dramatics for their entertainment and 
educational values. Each has been suc- 
cessfully used in the home, school, church, 


A Live Club --- A 


HE “Sodalitas Latina” — Latin Club— 
of Tolleston School, by its varied and 
extensive activities, has proved that 

neither Latin nor the club itself is “dead.” 

Organized at Tolleston School, Gary 
Indiana, in September, 1934, the club has 
worked consistently and conscientiously 
to realize its triple aims — (1) to help the 
students gain a more thorough knowledge 
of Roman life, customs, and language; (2) 
to bring about an understanding of the 
practical and cultural value of Latin; and 
(3) to interest students in class, club, and 
school activities. 

At the four annual social events — a 
Stygian Revel in October, Saturnalia in 
December, a Roman Banquet in the spring 
and a picnic in June — students recapture 
some of the spirit and mischief of Roman 
festivities. Games, songs in Latin, re- 
freshments, and plays are in keeping, in 
so far as possible, with Roman customs. 


Some of the plays first given at club 
meetings and later produced in the school 
auditorium are “A Roman Wedding”, “A 
Roman School”, “Acilia’s Choice’, “Sena- 
tus Populusque Romanus”, “Pryamus and 
Thisbe”, “Argonautae”, and “Saturnalia.” 
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camp, and recreational center. First 
choice and extra remuneration have been 
given to high school students familiar 
with dramatics working as camp counsel- 
ors or as leaders in other youthful activi- 
ties. Experience in broadcasting has led 
two young men into the field of radio 
announcing. 

After twenty years of teaching dramat- 
ics in secondary education, an endless 
array of examples demonstrating the 
worth of such a subject can be displayed. 
But enough. 

Last but not least, familiarity breeds 
deeper appreciation. Dramatics students 
have become habitual readers of drama 
magazines, and many attend the legitimate 
theatre regularly. Plays are read, and 
the theatre becomes polite conversation. 
Indeed, these individuals have acquired 
culture and a vital activity for leisure. 
Even the three piano lessons in my youth 
have given me an appreciation of music 
which I did not have previously. Think 
of the amount of appreciation and basic 
knowledge acquired by one who has had 
a year or more of high school dramatics. 


“Dead” Language 


Mi_prep G. GILPIN 
Tolleston School, Gary, Indiana 


Original skits developed from Latin stories 
have been popular. Singing Latin versions 
of Christmas carols in the hall on Friday 
preceding the Christmas vacation has be- 
come a tradition at Tolleston School. 


In addition to the social events, the club 
has participated in the Lake County Con- 
ferences of Latin Students and has sent 
representatives to school conferences in 
Gary. 

One year a two days’ visit to the Shades 
near Waveland, Indiana (not Hades!), 
was substituted for the annual picnic at 
Miller Beach. Money was raised, two 
busses were chartered, and sixty “puer 
puellaeque” accompanied by two mothers, 
the principal, and the sponsor were on 
their way. 

Besides sharing good times, the club 
members serve their school and alumni. 
The first war bond purchased by them was 
accompanied by Dorothy Lamour’s signa- 
ture. Club members chose “fratres in 
exercitu” and wrote letters bi-monthly. 
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One year, one group wrapped, addressed, 
and mailed the school newspaper to alumni 
in service. This past year members 
raised money and donated articles to fill 
kits for the Red Cross. A beginning Latin 
class won the distinction of having each 
member purchase a war stamp or bond 
each Wednesday during the school year. 

To finance social and service, “facta” 
club members first made and sold candy. 
When sugar became scarce, they collected 
and sold magazines and newspapers. A 
local merchant permitted them to sell 
merchandise tickets at a generous profit. 
Four performances of “Pep and Harm- 
ony,” a ten act variety show, made the trip 
to the Shades possible. Next coat hangers 
were collected and sold to local dry clean- 
ing establishments. The latest profitable 
greeting cards. 

To keep other clubs and the school in- 
formed of their doings, the publication 
committee has contributed articles to the 
school newspaper, to the local Gary news- 
paper, and to “Vox Magistri” in the “Clas- 
sical Outlook.” Usually the Latin Club 
has one or two pages in the Pioneer, the 
school year book; last year it had three. A 
scrapbook containing press clippings, 
sample invitations, menus, programs, and 
photographs has been kept since the club 
was organized in 1934. 

Perhaps the activity of which the club 
is proudest is a reference book, “So Lived 
the Romans,” in the Senior Library. Ar- 
ticles were written and edited and the 
book was compiled by Latin students. The 
principal had the book bound and the li- 
brarian catalogued it for the school. 

Although the membership, which is open 
to any student enrolled in a Latin class or 
to any student who has completed two 
years study of Latin, is voluntary, very 
few eligible students do not choose to join. 





Synchronizing Speech Methods 
(Continued from page 213) 


periences, especially unpleasant experi- 
ences. These become ludicrous when ex- 
aggerated. Then the student gets a re- 
lease from them, an emotional catharsis, 
as in tragic drama. 


(4) To make the rehearsal or prepara- 
tion period as nearly like the performance 
situation as possible involves the audience 
to a larger extent. Not a real audience 
always, for the student can visualize an 
audience present as he goes along. Not 
a large audience always, for only a few 
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persons may be present. 


In either event, the student must over- 
come the mechanical, thoughtless type of 
rehearsing. That means concentration, 
Helena Sorrell, head of the coaching school 
at R. K. O. Radio Studios, observes that 
“most of the young people who come under 
my supervision can’t keep their minds or 
attention focused on any one objective 


for more than a few moments. Even 
while they, are reading lines, they are 
thinking of something else. It takes 


months to train youngsters to stay in a 
scene mentally.” To visualize is to con- 
centrate. 

(5) To synchronize skills during the 
preparation period rather than isolating 
them necessitates a better student under- 
standing of the interdependence of those 
skills. Thought and speech, voice and emo- 
tion, body and voice are closely related. 
Clearly, the preparation period must make 
provision for that. 

“The interpreter soon learns that a re- 
sponsive ‘body is the condition without 
which he cannot have a responsive voice. 
He finds that unless he has wrenched 
meaning from the words, unless his 
thought pattern is correct and sustained, 
his vocal symbols will be unsatisfactory.” 
Spoken by Amy Lowell. 

The synchronic method is more gradual, 
rehearsal sessions are better distributed, 
the assimilation is more thorough. That 
takes time. It is not possible to cure all of 
the student’s inadequacies “between now 
and next Thursday’s performance.” 


Wherever speech activity has failed to 
improve the student, the .cause has been 
failure to follow through with the prob- 
lems which the activity itself has raised 
in the mind of the student. 

That “follow through” implies a bal- 
anced speech activity diet, forensic and 
dramatic. Both will be developed syn- 
chronically in Sections II and III. Private- 
ly, these activities become the experiment- 
al laboratory, the means to an end — the 
end of personal development. Publicly, 
they are the means to another end — the 
building of a bridge of interest from school 
to home, as Edna D. Baxter points out: 
“Few parents are impressed enough to 
appreciate the child’s training from a 
solely beneficial standpoint.’ 


‘Beauty Not All That’s Needed, Says Coach.” S. L. 
Tribune. 


8A, S. Mattingly, ‘‘Interpretation and the Actor’s 
Art,”” Player’s Magazine, Vol. XI, No. 6, p. 14. 


‘Mental Hygiene, Speech, and the Child,” p. 55 
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Dramatics that Function 


LASSROOM Dramatics opens the 
doors to tremendous possibilities for 
student-motivated activities. Specif- 

ically, the course as offered in the Elgin 
High School has produced genuine interest 
both in classes and out. 


Three types of dramatics activities 
which have brought whole-hearted re- 
sponse and pleasure to these groups of 
students have been: First, a banquet with 
a running “floor-show” entertainment 
furnished by the students in all of the 
classes. Second, an hour’s presentation of 
the best ten-minute selections from one- 
act plays presented in the various Dra- 
matics classes. Third, a Dramatics Work- 
shop play given to a “silver offering” audi- 
ence at a specified hour on a school night. 


The actual work-out for these gather- 
ings has, in each case, had its beginning in 
the classroom. Following a series of les- 
sons in pantomimes the class then pro- 
ceeded to do “pantomimes with words.” 
This assignment resolved itself naturally 
into the correct approach to both mono- 
logues and original skits. The class then 
chose those who best met the requirements 
of the lesson. Since there were three 
classes making such an effort, they were 
then asked if they cared to see the best 
work done in all classes. The response 
was unanimously in favor of the idea. 


An evening was selected, arrangements 
were made for a place in which to meet, 
committees were chosen to decorate, others 
to arrange a menu for a “pot luck” supper; 
someone was chosen to act as “master of 
ceremonies” or chairman; faculty guests 
were invited, and the program was ar- 
ranged to give variety. Both instrumental 
music and group singing were added for 
the purpose of gaining variety. To top 
off or climax the original numbers by the 
dramatics students appearing on the pro- 
gram, a student from the Northwestern 
School of Speech presented a twenty-five 
minute biographical account of her ap- 
pearances on the stage, by means of clever 
bits from parts she had played. 


The entire program lasted one hour and 
was rated very successful: by those attend- 
ing. The students on the program outdid 
themselves; the surroundings were sur- 
prisingly effective with crepe paper and 
candlelight, and the reader from North- 
western set an even higher goal for each 
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MarceE BiersAcH 


Dramatics Teacher 
Elgin High School 
Elgin, Illinois 


student present. 

The evening of “best selections from 
plays” given in the various classes was 
staged in the Little Theater or Dramatics 
Class Room. These ten-minute selections 
followed a study of pantomime and a brief 
study of voice. The class was broken into 
casts who were then given classtime for 
all-out rehearsals. These went on for a 
week to ten days with constant help on 
“how to keep from going stale” in re- 
hearsal, with visitations by the teacher in 
the various groups, and with occasional 
all-out class discussion of stage techniques. 
The order for class presentation was 
chosen by number, so there would be a 
feeling of fair play. The program for the 
week was posted on the bulletin board. 
This program listed attractively the names 
of the plays and the casts and was left on 
the board until all the plays had been 
given. When all the skits had been staged, 
the classes voted for the best productions. 
One hour was set aside when it would be 
possible for all to take part in the enter- 
tainment. The arrangement called for 
even more effort on the part of all casts 
to “polish” their shows. A means of intro- 
duction was planned, and transitions be- 
tween shows were effected. The turn out 
was a “full house.” 


The third and last form of student ac- 
tivity in Dramatics grew out of a Work- 
shop Course. Here the students were urged 
to read plays with the objective of select- 
ing one to produce. This course offered 
the opportunity to see the problems of 
casting and staging a play. After trials 
and tribulations, defeats and successes, the 
class set a time to put on “Grandma Pulls 
the Strings.” There was a tremendous 
drive on the part of the whole class, es- 
pecially the production crews, to have the 
piay given on the workshop stage. The 
time set was a Thursday evening, the price 
was a silver offering. The audience at- 
tending was a student audience of one 
hundred and fifty, the capacity of the 
house. The net income left a substantial 
profit above the royalty fee. 

The purpose of this whole discussion is 
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to say that we can thus keep students off 
the streets, for they will come back to the 


school building for a “student-motivated 
program. 


Producing Worthwhile Original Plays 


HE AIM of our small drama group 
last year was to produce successful, 
original plays by bringing into reality 

a clear understanding of the most im- 
portant subject matter facts which had 
been learned, by the throwing away of the 
old ritual of practicing to make letter per- 
fect, by accumulating an adequate variety 
of material, and by utilizing the combined 
talents of the group. It was agreed that 
writing, producing, and presenting our 
own plays would be the outcome of our 
own activities, a summary of our co- 
operative thinking, and a systematic pro- 
cedure for review — refraining from 
imitation of others, and endeavoring to 
bring forth individual originality. 

The first step considered was the or- 
ganization of the subject matter material 
around which the play was to be built, 
and from which the characters were ‘to 
step into actual being once again.” Cur- 
rent interests of the moment, the war ef- 
fort, and matters pertaining to community 
problems were also included in this, our 
exploration period, where we selected care- 
fully each contribution and discarded all 
irrelevant issues. Each suggestion on the 
final list was tested for its worth by meet- 
ing these standards which the students 
set up: 

1. Are there enough substantial facts to 
weave a plot, promote a climax, or tell 
in co-ordinated, connected form, the 
story of historical events? 

2. Is the subject of particular significance 
to assist in the solving of some present 
problem by its presentation? 


3. Is there an underlying current of 
thought present in the subject to pro- 
duce worthwhile results, namely those 
listed in the aims? 


4. Is the subject of suitable importance 
and interest to the group working with 
it? To the audience viewing it some 
day? 

Will the subject allow for the presenta- 
tion of characters who can “come 
alive” on the stage, characters whose 
ideals may make a lasting impression 
“for or against,” thereby providing 
criteria for the selection of the right 
things in life? 


on 
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Guiapys E. VAN MAarTER 


Thomas Jefferson Junior High School 
Passaic, New Jersey 


The subject having been duly selected, 


the next step was to plan the manner of 


presentation. It was decided to produce 
“Famous Tools of History” in chronolog- 
ical sequence from the days of the early 
primitives to modern day. The number of 
acts and scenes was determined by the 
number of countries involved and_ the 
stories behind the invention of each type 
of tool. Although there was no plot, each 
act was a small unit story in itself, con- 
nected to the next act by a “bridge” of 
explanation in detail. Much consideration 
was given to authentic reproduction of 
through the centuries. 
scenery, models, costumes, and speech 

In an informal way, the group decided 
upon the title for each act, short but with 
catchy phrasing. The time and place for 
each was decided upon, continually using 
the voting method for final selection and 
respecting everyone’s ideas. The char- 
acters for each part were listed, usually to 
not more than six. The difficult part, the 
writing of the conversation, followed. To 
do this, several students were chosen for 
each part, and one set of characters tried 
out at a time, using original, spur-of-the- 
moment conversation, to describe the 
events taking place in the act. This was 
taken down by several students acting as 
secretaries, read back to the whole group, 
and then the best thoughts were incorpor- 
ated into the play. The sponsor plays a 
large part in promoting originality. Pre- 
sumably in the background, he must be a 
spirited leader and guide, with a feeling 
for the need of expression through play- 
acting, and well versed in a variety of 
fundamentals and creative objectives. 

Much time is consumed in working out 
the play, but it will be truly the summa- 
tions of the entire talents of the group. 
Each student is given a chance to help in 
the writing, in managing the production, 
and in acting out a part. It is actually a 
co-operative effort, one that leads to 
future activity. 

Another play produced was an original 
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drama of the westward expansion of the 
United States. It contained a plot built 
around a settler’s difficulties. A differ- 
ent type of production was a diary sup- 
posedly written by “The Food Family,” 
and acted out to show the importance of 
nutrition in our lives today. 

Another group made a set of “Living 
Posters” based on the campaign of the Red 
Cross and the War Bond Drive. Pictures 
of the children in costume against back- 
grounds of their own making were taken 
and then arranged for slogan material in 
the war effort drive. 

There is really no end to the originality 
displayed by our youth if they are guided 
carefully to use their best ideas. Breaking 
away from the hard and fast rule of mem- 
orizing parts, there is always an oppor- 
tunity to create the play which will be 
brought out in the telling. 





Nomination of Officers 
for Student Organizations 


M. N. Topp 


Superintendent 
Lawrenceville School System 
Lawrenceville, Illinois 


OFFICERS for most school classes and 
clubs have at some time or another 

come face to face with one of the 
weaknesses of the democratic system — 
that of nominations of candidates for of- 
fice from the floor. A group of practical 
jokers or a squad of smart alecks may 
make a ridiculous nomination, and the 
awakening comes when undesirable Jim 
is elected to one of the most important 
positions in the student body, or irrespon- 
sible Jane is saddled with a job she can not 
hope to handle. 


To insure the selection and election of 
the cream of the student body, our high 
school has developed a system which has 
been in operation for fifteen years and 
which has the unique distinction of never 
having gone sour. From the group which 
is to elect officers, be it class or club, large 
or small, the appointed sponsor selects 
three students to act with her as a nom- 
inating committee. The distinction of 
being selected has proved to be taken so 
seriously that the nominating committees 
have displayed unusually good common 
sense. Two candidates are agreed upon 
for each office to be filled, and the names 
and positions announced in assembly, and 
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then posted on the bulletin board. 


At the end of two days, the group meets 
to elect its officers, but in the meantime 
the democratic element has been injected 
by the privilege of nomination by petition, 
which is quite prevalent in politics. As 
soon as the list is posted, any member of 
the group can circulate a petition to place 
the name of another student along with 
those whom the committee has selected. 
The signatures of one-fifth of the member- 
ship of small groups and fifty signers for 
large groups are necessary before the 
nomination is accepted. No nominations 
are permitted from the floor. 

All the nominations must be checked 
through the registrar’s office to ascertain 
if the student is doing passing work in all 
of his regular school work, and further- 
more that his deportment grade is satis- 
factory. 


Regular judges and clerks are selected 
from the club or class to conduct the vot- 
ing. Colored tickets are printed or mime- 
ographed. Regular voting booths are 
erected in order to familiarize the student 
with regular election procedures. 


Two periods during the school session 
are set aside for campaign speeches. The 
candidates plan their organization and 
select their speakers. Each class is al- 
lowed twenty minutes, and each speaker is 
limited to three minute talks. They speak 
from the stage in the auditorium before 
the student body. This program is very 
excellent citizenship training for the 
speakers and the student body. The suc- 
cessful candidates are introduced from the 
stage by the class sponsors 

So far, the system has been 100 per cent 
effective and satisfactory. It has disad- 
vantage as well as merit, but the satisfac- 
tion of electing good officers justifies the 
sacrifice. In every election since this pro- 
cedure was adopted one or more names 
have been added by student petition, and 
the students feel not only pleased with the 
high quality of officers secured but quite 
proud of the fact that they are doing a 
good job in an unusual way. 
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Assembly Programs for March 


Authorities are in agreement on the point that 
a_ significant function of the assembly is to 
motivate and supplement classroom work and 
activities. Some assemblies grow naturally out 
of class and department projects or units of 
study; others may be designed to introduce or 
arouse interest in a phase of the work. 

The assembly affords an opportunity for 
classes to exhibit the things they are doing and 
to share them with the entire school. Then, too, 
where a class is planning a program based on its 
work, the situation produces an incentive for 
activity and achievement much greater than 
when the group is carrying on with no thought 
of presenting its activities for the benefit of the 
entire school. 

These quotations emphasize the importance of 
assembly programs as a means of motivating and 
supplementing classroom activities and work: 

“By witnessing or being an active participant 
in a series of well-planned assemblies the student 
should be made conscious of the correlation and 
integration of the various fields of instruction, 
the numerous curricular departments, and the 
extracurricular offerings. He learns that his 
school is a closely-knit structure where all divi- 
sions make valuable contributions, and, most 
important of all, he gains an appreciation and 
understanding of the part his own particular 
field of endeavor is contributing to the picture of 
the whole. Perhaps the assembly provides a 
means of creating a pride and joy in his studies 
that no other tool within the school could ever 
instill. Because of this understanding his school 
becomes to him a more interesting and attractive 
place in which to live and work, and this en- 
thusiasm will be exhibited in increased spon- 
taneity, endeavor, and greater achievement in 
his daily work.” 

“Assemblies may furnish an excellent test of 
teaching and learning and serve to strengthen 
classroom teaching at its weakest yet most vital 
point — use of knowledge. In preparing and 
planning the learning activity an opportunity is 
provided for properly motivated review, while 
gaps may be discovered in a pupil’s knowledge of 
necessary facts and remedial measures encour- 
aged. By making vivid the high points of class- 
room work and presenting worth-while informa- 
tion in attractive form, the assembly becomes a 
valuable tool in making classroom instruction 
function.’” 

“A citizen in a Gemocratic society must know 
how to think and talk about issues concerning 
which there is an honest (or even dishonest) 
difference of opinion. Young people must learn 
to do this in the school where the best possible 
practice ground is afforded during the assembly, 
especially when the well-planned ‘town meet- 
ing’, or public forum is being held.’” 


THEME FOR MARCH ASSEMBLIES 
During the preceding six months of the current 
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C. C. Harvey 


Nyssa Public Schools 
Nyssa, Oregon 


school year, the suggestions which have been 
made in these articles perhaps gave too much 
emphasis to the observance of special events, 
extracurricular activities—music, dramatics, and 
the like. However, many of the programs sug- 
gested were the type which grow out of or cor- 
relate with regular class and departmental work, 
particularly those of the English, speech, social 
science, music, etc. 

March seems to be an appropriate time for a 
new emphasis — to give some of the classes and 
departments which hitherto have been somewhat 
neglected a chance to demonstrate their activities 
and exhibit their wares. Thus it is suggested 
that assemblies for March be planned to grow 
out of the work of certain departments which 
may have not had an opportunity to present high 
points of their work during the first six months. 

“Knowledge and skills for effective living”’’ is 
the general theme suggested for emphasis in 
these programs. Each program might be planned 
to show how a particular course contributes to 
the knowledge and skills needed for effective 
living. 

Since the emphasis this month is to be on the 
type of programs which grow naturally out of 
classroom work and in turn serve to motivate and 
supplement curricular offerings, it would be 
rather inconsistent to attempt to propose text 
outlines for specific programs. Thus another 
approach will be followed. Some descriptions 
of programs will be presented which grow out 
of classroom work. These are for the most part 
accounts of programs given by those departments 
which played the least role in the assemblies 
suggested for the preceding six months of this 
school year. They will give assembly com- 
mittees an idea of what might be done if the pro- 
cedure outlined above for March assemblies is 
followed. All except one of the programs pre- 
sented below consist of digests and abstracts of 
articles which have appeared in periodicals in 
various educational fields. 


“Commercial Department Program” 


This assembly was presented by Western High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. Its purpose was to 
demonstrate the various phases of the work of 


\Joseph Roemer, Charles Forrest Allen, and Doro- 
thy Atwood Yarnell, Basie Student Activities, 
ras York: Silver Burdett and Co., 1935), pp. 
18-19. 


“J. W. Baldwin, ‘‘The Integration of Assemblies and 
Instruction,’’ National Elementary Principal, 
XIV, (June, 1935), p. 247. 


’Arthur Norwood, Jr., ‘‘Revitalizing the High School 
a” apange All High Points, XXI (October, 1939), 
p. 17. 


‘Delia R. Alford, ‘‘Variety in an Assembly Pro- 
gram,” The Business Education World, XXI 
(December, 1940), pp. 361-363. 
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the Commercial Department. An announcer in- 

troduced the program and explained each step 

in the procedure. Scenes included the following: 

I. Typewriting: Speed contest, first with prac- 

tice and then with new material, was staged 
by the students. 

II. The life history of a check was given in 
pantomime. 

III. Artistic Shorthand: Social as well as voca- 
tional values were pointed out in the dem- 
onstrations. Blackboard demonstrations were 
used. 

IV. Machine Addition: Calculators were used to 
demonstrate addition by the touch method. 
Students were timed and results checked. 

V. Rapid Dictation: Twelve stenographic stu- 
dents transcribed a letter dictated at 120 
words per minute, then read it back. 

VI. Commercial Geography: In this last scene a 
large European map was lowered to center 
of stage. During the appropriate monologue, 
students dressed in native costumes of the 
various European nations came from the 
wings, bringing representative products and 
locating the countries on the map. The pro- 
gram closed by the reader expressing the 
hope that there could be a union of nations 
in Europe under one flag with the different 
groups living together as happily as do the 
people of our land. 

“An Assembly for Printers’”’ 

Printing is one of the biggest industries in 
America, and there are over 500,000 students en- 
rolled in printing classes in our junior and senior 
high schools. The contributions of printing 
classes and clubs to both curricular and extra- 
curricular activities are very valuable. Thus 
this assembly presented at Western Hills High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, should be of interest to 
many schools. 

Subject or theme of program—‘“The Evolution 
of a Book.” 

A classroom scene was presented with a group 
of printing students serving as a class. Printing 
equipment on the back of the stage and a few 
boys setting type lent color to the scene. 

The instructor announced the subject and that 
a number of students would demonstrate the 
various steps leading up to the invention of 
printing. He then proceeded to give a brief his- 
tory of this means of communication, beginning 
with the “cairn”, the stone carving of the Egyp- 
tians, the clay tablet, the first alphabet, etc., and 
ending with the scroll and the invention of 
movable type. 

As each new method was announced, a boy at 
the left of the stage placed a large placard with 
the words “cairn”, stone carving, or whatever 
the subject might be (placards printed by boys 
in class) on an easel. One of the members of 
the class would ask a question leading to further 
information. The instructor would then call a 
boy to demonstrate. Successive questions and 
answers gradually led to an account of the in- 
vention of movable type by Gutenberg. For this 
purpose, four letters “T Y P E” were used. These 
made of wood and about twenty inches high and 
nine inches wide, could easily be seen. A boy 
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was asked to explain how type is cast in reverse 
and read from left to right. This led to the 
question, “Is printing a good trade to follow?” 
The discussion which followed answered the 
question by giving information on the various 
branches of the printing industry and _ aliied 
trades, number of printers employed in the 
United States, salaries, and chances for advance- 
ment. It also led to comments on some great 
men such as Franklin and Walt Whitman who 
started as printers, the point that everyone is a 
consumer of printed matter, and the cultural 
values to be derived from the study of printing. 


“Domestic Arts Assembly’” 


This program was staged by the domestic arts 
and domestic science departments of Brownell 
Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

First Number: A dramatization of some useful 
activities of these classes. The play was a short, 
peppy one written and staged by the girls in 
the class. 

Scene I. A guest room. Guest unpacks: dis- 
plays dresses for different occasions, explains 
that they were made in class; hostess also dis- 
plays some of her dresses made at school. They 
discuss the lesson on manicuring, hairdressing, 
care of their clothes, before setting down to their 
study for the afternoon. 

Scene II. A dining room. Tables set for a 
luncheon; mother presides; correct form but not 
too formal; conversation concerning some of the 
recipes used; after luncheon, a demonstration of 
dishwashing. 

The classes appeared in turn. The seventh 
grade in house aprons or school dresses. The 
ninth grade wore party or afternoon dresses 
mostly, but a few were in business suits. A leader 
in each class told that the dresses were made in 
class, and the occasion on which the dress was to 
be worn. Then each girl told about the material 
used, and the cost of her dress. This style show 
number concluded the assembly. 


“Clothing and Health in a Schoot Assembly’” 

The girls’ physical education and clothing de- 
partments of the South High School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, agreed to help the health department 
put on an assembly to show how clothing had 
progressed from the point of view of health in 
the last hundred years. 

First step — collecting old clothes from attics 
and storerooms to show styles of the past. Each 
article was classified according to the period in 
which it was used and the occasion for which it 
was worn. A boy who had had experience in 
speaking in gym was selected to announce the 
features on the program. First was a _ dress 
parade showing dresses worn eat different times 
during the past hundred years. Altogether about 
fifty dresses were displayed. 

After the parade, the physical education de- 
partment showed how some of the clothing might 


5L. A. Rabe, ‘‘An Assembly for Printers.’’ Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XXI (October, 
1932), p. 300. 

°M. Channing Wagner, Assembly Programs, (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1930), pp. 65-67. 

‘Edith Crowe, ‘‘Clothing and Health in a School 
Assembly Program,” Journal of Home Econom- 
ies, XXIV (August, 1932), pp. 709-710. 
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have appeared in action. 

Next came the old-fashioned gym _ class, 
directed by a girl in a 1914 dress. Most of the 
girls wore their gym rompers, but mixed among 
these were old bloomers and middies of ten and 
twenty years ago. 

“Science Program’”® 


This assembly by a science class 
Adams High School, New York. 

I. A variety of optical illusions were projected 

on the screen. (Slides photographed from 
the works of Helmholtz and Luckiesh.) 


II. Optical fatigue was demonstrated. (Comple- 
mentary colors momentarily produced after 
viewing red, blue, and green patches of 
light.) 

III. Stroboscopic effect and persistence of vision 
demonstrated. 

1. A rapidly revolving carboard flywheel 
may be made to appear to be stationary 
or to be revolving backwards. 

2. A rapidly revolving electric fan may be 
made to appear to stand still. 

3. “Concentric ring’, “circle and dots”, and 
“clock” effects owe their explanation to 
stroboscopic vision. 

IV. Mimeographed sheets with “bird cage” and 
“fluid spot” illusions were distributed at the 
conclusion of the program. 

V. The photo-emissive (alkali-metal) ce!l was 
demonstrated by operating a bank of lights, 
an electric fan and an electric toaster, using 
an automobile headlight as the “trigger.” 
Auditorium lights were turned on by using 
the flare of a match. 

VI. A. photo-conductive cell (selenium) was 
demonstrated; also a _ photo-voltaic cell 


of John 


(Weston Photronic), operating a drinking 


fountain in normal and reversed position. 

VII. Music (from a phonograph pick-up unit) 
was transmitted to the loud speaker over a 
beam of argon light, showing how this music 
may be reflected with a mirror. 


“Mathematics Assembly” 


This program was given by the Mathematics 
Department of the Sullivan High School, Chi- 
cago, at the suggestion of the Director of Social- 
ization. The theme of the program was “Win- 
ning the War Through Mathematics.” 

The following made up the program: 

I. Prologue—“The Importance of Mathematics 

in the War.” 
II. Session at “Refresher” Course at Sullivan’s 
Victory Camp. 
III. Speakers discussed these topics: 
‘Slide Rule” 
“Resultant of Forces” 
“Radius of Action” 
“Solid Geometry in the War Effort” 
“Map Reading” 
IV. Film—“Radio Aids” 
“Correlation of Art 
with English, Geography, and Music’” 

A class in the eighth grade presented an 

assembly program on the French Artist, Jean 
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Francois Millet, at the Jefferson Junior High 
School, Union, New Jersey. 


The class was divided into committees — 
costumes, properties, scenery, research, English 
composition, geography of France, and arrange- 
ments. 


The costumes committee had great fun creating 
and gathering costumes which would illustrate 
the pictures: “The Gleaners”, “Sower”, and the 
“Angelus.” These were given as a living re- 
production of Millet’s three famous pictures. 

The property committee collected a wheelbar- 
row, hay, and. many other things necessary to 
make the picture complete. 

The scenery committee made the picture frame 
which was ten feet by eight feet. The back- 
ground was an excellent reproduction of Millet’s 
work. 

The composition committee had a group of 
children working on the stories of the pictures, 
and of Millet’s life. These essays were memorized 
and given before each picture was shown. 

The geography committee in searching for 
someone to tell them about France discovered 
that the president of the local P.T.A. had visited 
France and the home of Millet. Arrangements 
were made for her to give a ten minute talk on 


‘Alexander Efron, “Assembly Programs as an Aid 
in Building Interest in Science,’’ High Points, 
XIX (October, 1937), pp. 31-82. 


*Ellen I. Saylor, “Correlation of Art with English, 
Geography, and Music,’’ School Arts, XXX 
(April, 1936), p. 476. 








Eldridge 
a familiar name in the 


Entertainment 
field, and very well known as the 


House 
that helps 


— Suggestions for Spring Plays — 
Quiet Everybody 

New—3 acts; 7 m; 8 w....75 cts. 
Something’s Cookin’ 

New-—3 acts; 6 m; 6 w....75 ets. 
Little Acorns 

3 acts—3 m; 5 w. Lots of fun.. 

75 cts. 








Coveralls 
3 acts—4 m; 6w. Popular. 75 cts. 


Submarine Island 
3 act thriller; 4m; 4w....75 cts. 


ELpRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT House 


Franklin, Ohio and Denver 2, Colo. 
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“My Visit to Millet’s Home.” 

The arrangement committee organized the pro- 
grem. The Story of Ruth was read from the 
Bible, and the class quartet sang the “Rosary” 
before the “Angelus” was shown. This program 
made the students feel a deep sense of what is 
needed when they have responsibilities. 


“Government Comes to School’” 


This assembly was presented by the ninth 
grade class in community civics at the Cochran 
Junior High School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
It was built around the theme “Our Govern- 
ment.” 


About six weeks before the assembly, letters 
were sent inviting the following officials to take 
part: the mayor of the city, executive depart- 
ment; a city councilman, legislative department; 
the district attorney, judicial department; and 
the chief of county detectives, law enforcement 
department. 

Questions to ask the officials (a different set 
for each one) were worked out in class. These 
questions were carefully edited for clarity and 
pertinence. 

A program leader was chosen, and four stu- 
dents were assigned to introduce the speakers. 
These students wrote their own speeches. 

Each guest official made a brief talk, outlining 
the highlights of his office from the student 
standpoint. The program leader then conducted 
what might be termed a forum period. During 
this session, each student asked his or her ques- 
tion and officials answered. At no time was 
there a teacher, principal, or school official on 
the platform. The reaction of students to this 
assembly was unusual, and school officials were 
pleased with the lesson in civics which it pro- 
vided. 


“Selling English to the Student Body”" 


Every phase of the English course was rep- 
resented in this assembly presented by the stu- 
dents of Arsenal Technical High School, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

When students entered assembly their attention 
was attracted by English posters made by the 
advertising classes. The ushers, which repre- 
sented every department in the school, were 
costumed to show some relation between their 
subjects and English. Such an atmosphere of 
eager anticipation was created by these posters 
and ushers that the audience was caught before 
the curtain went up. The members of the class 
in creative writing had composed the continuity 
in the form of a parody of the old woman who 
lived in a shoe. The master of ceremonies read 
this continuity and introduced the performers. 

The key speech, “The Romance of Words,” 
written and delivered by a girl from a public 
speaking class, cleverly showed the changing 
usage of our language. The moral was held in 
solution, but the audience recognized and appre- 
tiated the point. One of the most effective parts 
of the program was the reading of Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch’s poem, “Mother’s Words,” by a 
tepresentative of the expression class. 

The third number proved to be a successful 
innovation in this kind of program. Girls from 
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a physical training class, costumed to represent 
punctuation marks, came tumbling, prancing, 
and dashing onto the stage in keeping with their 
characters, while the chairman recited the well- 
known punctuation rhymes by Amos Wells. After 
all the “marks” had been introduced, they did an 
interpretative dance, disarranging themselves 
until they were all mixed up, then gradually 
dancing themselves into an orderly arrangement 
with commas, quotation marks, and exclamation 
points posed to show their place in an imaginary 
sentence. 

Next came a member of a composition class 
with an amusing original pour quoi story, “How 
the Elephant Got His Wrinkled Skin.” This 
story, written by a sophomore girl, was told by 
an enthusiastic freshman boy, who sent its humor 
across the footlights. 

The Stratford Club, an organization of ad- 
vanced students, dressed an old idea in a fresh 
garb and, to the great amusement of even the 
most apathetic English student, performed an 
operation on the suffering Dick Shun. 

Literature, one of the most important children 
of the English family, was given recognition 
through a report on Six-Foot-Six. This review 


WRobert A. sollinger, “Government Comes to 


School,’’ School Activities, XII (November, 1940), 
pp. 117-135. 

"Francis Nipp, ‘“‘Selling English to the Student 
Body,’’ The English Journal, XXI (November, 
1932), pp. 754-755. 


ANNUALS 


These Are Memorable Days 
and 


There is no better way to record them 
than in the School Annual. What 
would be more appropriate this year 
than a “Victotry and Peace” Edition? 
Our Annuals are designed to meet the 
requirements of any school, in either 
a Printed, a Lithographed, or a Mime- 
ographed type book. Write for a quo- 
tation on your specifications. 








* * * 
KEYS — CHARMS — AWARDS 


For your Annual or Newspaper Staff 
An ideal way to reward individual 
staff members for their services. New 
folder is just off the press showing 
available designs. Write for your 
copy before the supply is exhausted. 


Qe CO OD 


Seright Publication Bureau 
School Service 
Terminal Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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was followed by a series of tableaux representing 
pages of books. As the leaves were turned, girls 
from the: Library Club, grouped to depict il- 
lustrations in books of music, art, science, history 
and sports, suggesting the far-reaching service 
of the library and the variety of appeal which is 
made through books. 

Just as the formal part of the program was 
brought to a close, newsboys rushed onto the 
stage calling, “Extra! Extra!” At the same 
time “newsies” appeared at all the exits, and as 
the audience was dismissed, they distributed an 
extra edition of the school paper, which featured 
stories of the day’s program and gave interest- 
ing and entertaining comments on the English 
language. Students say it was one of the best 
assemblies of the year. 

Norte: If a War Savings Assembly is given dur- 
ing the month, almost any program growing out 
of the work of a class could be used to motivate 
it. The Home Economics Fashion Show program 
has been used for this purpose in a number of 
places. But many of the ideas carried in other 
programs described above would be just as ap- 
propriate. 

THE PRESENTATION OF CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

IN ASSEMBLY” 


One of the greatest services which the assem- 
bly can render to the secondary school is to 
present curricular activities in their most inter- 
esting aspects. If the assembly is to represent 
the work of the entire school, certainly, much of 
that time should be devoted to the presentation 
of curricular activities. 


Value of the presentation of curricular ac- 
tivities. Students are inclined to accept cur- 
ricular materials as being merely a hurdle, which 
must be passed over, in order to reach that de- 
sired end, graduation. They are inclined to 
believe that anything which emanates from the 
classroom is certain to be dry and boring. By 
presenting the material of the class in assembly, 
that self-same material can gain new life and 
create a new interest in the students who witness 
the assembly. Students are certain to discover 
new “slants” which enrich their conceptions of 
curricular fields. 

The assembly, as a class project, serves to 
motivate and supplement class work. If students 
realize that they have definite and immediate 
use for the material which they are studying in 
class, they will take more interest in going more 
deeply into the subject at hand and carrying out 
all possible sidelights. It provides inspiration 
for many valuable class activities, not only those 
immediately involved in the presentation of the 
assembly program, but also an extension of gen- 
eral interest when the way is opened through the 
presentation of the assembly. 

Through the assembly subject-matter assumes 
a social value. New impetus is given students to 
work on some new material if immediate use 
is to be made of it in the social group. At least 
a part of all assemblies should be prepared in 
classes; this will add interest to the program and 
at the same time motivate and stimulate interest 
in classroom work. 
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Means of using the different departments. 


There are certain modes of presentation which 
are more suitable to one department than an- 
other, and the assembly schedule should be so 
planned that each department may present its 
most adaptable type of program. 


The dramatics department is, naturally, the 
one which functions most frequently in the 
assembly, and so there is no necessity for point- 
ing out the curricular adaptabilities of this de- 
partment. However, it should be mentioned that 
one-act plays, which are a result of class work, 
readings, and other types of purely curricular 
work should be presented at times in the assem- 
bly instead of merely preparing special material. 

The music department, like the dramatics de- 
partment, is always in evidence in the prepara- 
tion of programs. Suitable orchestral and vocal 
numbers may be drawn from the music classes 
for assembly presentation. Naturally, the band, 
orchestra, and glee club will be interesting 
adjuncts to the assembly programs. 

The English department is so closely allied 
with the dramatics work in most schools that 
sometimes that department is neglected in the 
assembly because the dramatics work is often 
considered sufficient to represent that depart- 
ment. There is muh in the English curriculum 
that lends itself to development into excellent 
assembly programs. Plays studied in the classes 
may be presented either in full or part; stories 
may be dramatized; favorite poems may be read 
by students, etc. 

The social science department should find it 
possible to prepare in classes dramatizations of 
historical scenes and incidents: such as the first 
settlement in the state, the framing of the Con- 
stitution, or the building of the first steamboat; 
dramatization of the process of naturalization; 
debates cn various questions, etc., which are the 
outgrowth of class activities. The history and 
art departments should co-operate in planning 
appropriate stage settings, costumes, and prop- 
erties in keeping with the time depicted in a 
performance. Also, the history department may 
function in arranging special day celebrations 
and the observance of historical anniversaries. 

The foreign language department will find a 
stimulus to class work in the presentation of for- 
eign language plays, dramatizations, and dis- 
cussion of other countries. 

The art department functions constantly in 
connection with assembly programs. It is always 
called upon to prepare settings, design costumes, 
and other like details. It is always possible for 
the art department to prepare programs in 
which students participate; for example, an art 
appreciation program might be given by having 
a gathering of all the “Old Masters” in art and 
having them discuss their work. 

The Home Economics Department is another 
which is constantly assisting in the presentation 

(Continued on page 239) 
2%‘ondensed from the following: Ruth Margaret 

Mathis, Vitalizing the Assembly in Secondary 


School, (Unpublished M. A. Thesis, 1938, Uni- 
_versity of Southern California, Los Angeles). 
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News Notes and Comments 





Observe National Drama Week 
February 4 through 11, 1945 


UNITED "NATIONS EDUCATION KIT has 
been designed especially for senior high school, 
college, and adult groups. It includes study 
guide, descriptive monographs and booklets, and 
poster charts. For further details, write United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York. 





A suggestion for “Memorizing Shakespeare 
for Fun” is given by J. E. Greene in High Points 
for September. He asks his students to think of 
an occasion when they, or someone, might quote 
a suitable line or two from Shakespeare. They 
memorize the lines, describe the situation to the 
class, and quote. What is important is that they 
enjoy this kind of memorization, and it helps to 
point the contemporary qualities of the plays.— 
The English Journal. 





For Pan American Day materials, catalog of 
available films, posters, club project suggestions, 
and ways to get in touch with Pan American 
clubs in the other American republics, address 
the club adviser, Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





The High School Chess Club of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, meets from 3:30 to 5:00 every Friday 
afternoon, 


FFA Studies Co-operatives 

Thousands of high school boys are now mem- 
bers of school co-operatives sponsored by local 
chapiers of the Future Farmers of America. 
“Participation in the co-operative effort” is one 
of the aims and purposes of the FFA, according 
to National Executive Secretary A. Webster 
Tenney. FFA is the national organization of 
245,000 farm boys who are studying vocational 
agriculture in the public schools and is sponsored 
by the Agricultural Education Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education.—Ohio Schools. 





Dramatics Director’s Handbook (Revised Edi- 
tion), by Ernest Bavely, is published by the Na- 
tional Thespian Dramatic Honor Society, Cin- 
cinnati 24, Ohio. 





The fact that there seems to be no way of or- 
ganizing high-school athletics without becoming 
involved in certain commercial aspects is all the 
more reason for keeping these activities strictly 
within school control. Arguing for an organi- 
zation somewhat similar to the one we have in 
Texas, Burt Beyer, in the official organ of the 
New York association, says: “Unless school men 


' Move to control and extend school-boy athletics, 


outside enterprises are going to move in and pro- 
mote events for the profit and publicity they can 
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get.” Not only is this true, but as the school 
activities weaken, outside organizations whose 
motive is profit (mainly through advertising) 
are going to draw the boys themselves away 
from their school affiliations—Editorial in Texas 
Interscholastic Leaguer. 





“Beware Crime Statistics” by Editor Ben Sol- 
omon in Youth Leaders Digest for December 
points out the danger of putting too much con- 
fidence in the figures of persons who want to 
prove something. 

Both sides of the question of Compulsory Mili- 
tary Training are presented in the December 
number of Youth Leaders Digest. 





New Pamphlet Helps Pan-American 
Clubs Plan Activities 


Suggestions for activities, organization aids, 
and other valuable material for advisers of Pan- 
American Clubs are featured in “Inter-American 
Co-operation in the Schools: Student Clubs,” a 
new pamphlet published by the U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. Copies of 
the publication, Pamphlet No. 97, may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 10 cents. 





A Well-Known Educator Advances a 
Thought-Provoking Idea for the 
Preservation of Democracy 


“If we Americans want common rights and 
privileges, we must be educated to entail the re- 
sponsibilities. There is a great and difficult job 
facing America’s colleges — the job of finding 
and financing the submerged brains of the nation. 
.. . If there are not hundreds and thousands of 
such young people among Americans, democracy 
hastens to its death.” 

The foregoing are some of the keen observa- 
tions of Dr. Harry James Carman, dean of Co- 
lumbia College at Columbia University, in 
“Assembly Line for Democracy,” in Pathfinder 
magazine, 





Huge Grant to Detroit 
for Citizenship Teaching Test 

A five-year experiment in “education for good 
citizenship” is being launched in Detroit under 
the direction of Wayne University with a grant 
of $425,000 from the William Volker Charities 
Fund, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri. 


Junior High Shool Code of Behavior 


1. I will never knowingly, by word or deed, in- 
jure anyone’s person, feelings, or property, in 
any manner. 


2. I will always respect the religious beliefs of 
others as I will respect my own. 


3. I will show courtesy to other people at all 
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times, particularly to my elders. 

4. I will abide by the laws and regulations of 
my school and community. 

5. I will be honest with myself and others, and 
I will practice cleanliness of mind and body 
at all times. 

—Formulated by Junior High Schools of New 

York City. 





1919 Tennis Winners Still a Team 


but Not in Tennis 


Two middle-aged men, who a quarter of a 
century ago won the State high school tennis 
title in the University Interscholastic League, 
now work side by side in the Bursar’s Office of 
The University of Texas. They are Albert Leis- 
sner and Dewey Smalley, tennis doubles entry 
from Cuero High School in the League State 
Meet of 1919.—Texas Interscholastic Leaguer. 





A Citizen’s Meeting via Radio 

(Continued from page 210) 

here will see that in a realistic world there 
is a limit to idealism; that a teacher’s in- 
come must be more than psychic; that it 
must be commensurate with his abilities, 
his preparation, and his professional serv- 
ices to Your Town. 

HOUSEWIFE: So you call it a mracle? 
Well, Mr. Teacher, sometimes miracles 
happen — if and when we make them hap- 
pen. Gentlemen, what about it? Will 
you join me in the attempt to make a mir- 
acle come to pass in Your Town? Mr. 
Editor? 

EDITOR: I’m with you. 

HOUSEWIFE: Mr. Superintendent? 

ScH. SUPER.: I’m with you. 

: HOUSEWIFE: Mr. School Board Mem- 
er? 

Bp. MEMBER: I’m with you if — John 


— 





Q. Public says so. 

HOUSEWIFE: Mr. John Q. Public — what 
do you say? 

M. C.: Sorry, ladies and gentlemen, we 
don’t have time to hear Mr. John Q. Pub- 
lic’s answer. Thank you for your kind 
attention to this discussion in the Citizen’s 
Meeting held in the Community Center of 
Your Town. Good night, one and all. 

ANNOUNCER: This brings to a close a 
series of four broadcasts brought to you 
over WHJB, Greensburg, under the spon- 
sorship of the Indiana Club of Phi Delta 
Kappa, national honorary educational fra- 
ternity, State Teachers College, Indiana. 

—Reprinted from “Education Bulletin” 
by permission of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. 





My definition of a hobby is what you would 
be doing if you didn’t have to work for a living, 
A hobby represents a philosophy of life. It can 
be the thing that makes life worth living. 

—Fred B. Barton in Music as a Hobdy 





Some of the 
BEST POSITIONS IN AMERICA 
obtained through 
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COSTUMES 


We carry a full line of Costumes, Wigs, Beards, 
Grease Paints, Evening Dress Suits, Tuxedos, 
Wooden Shoes, and Swords, for home _ talent 
shows and masquerade balls. For rent or for sale. 


Niemann Costume Co. 
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| How to Make that Speech 


by Prof. E. C. Buehler, University of Kansas 





A New Book to Help the High School Teacher of Speech and Class Sponsor 





THE ALLEN PRESS 
d — 





Speech Contests — Debate — Oratory — Extemp 
The Toastmaster and His Duties 
Student Talks at the Assembly Hour 
Organizing and Conducting a Meeting 
Student Speeches at Commencement Time 
Microphone Speaking 
A Book you will use many times during the School Year. 
A helpful manuai for the busy and active Teacher 


Neatly Bound — Mimeographed Edition — Only $1.00 postpaid. 
Send Money, Check, or School Order 


Lawrence, Kansas 
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How We Do Iz 


C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 
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YOUTH CENTERS MUSHROOMING 
ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES 


Wartime conditions have caused schogls to do 
something about recreation for young people in 
their communities. Youth centers, teen-age 
clubs, and other organizations to provide whole- 
some recreation for young people have been 
started in communities all over the Nation. These 
centers don’t pretend to “cure” juvenile delin- 
quency, but they are the answer to war situations 
which breed it. 

In most cases the centers are inspired by the 
poys and girls of the high schools. The usual 
practice seems to be for schools to take the in- 
itiative in getting them started, and then to 
carry on the activities of the centers with the 
co-operation of community agencies. With a 
minimum of adult control and doing most of the 
planning and work themselves, boys and girls 
have converted parts of schoolhouses, “Y” rooms, 
empty buildings of all kinds, and even barns and 
garages into youth recreation centers. 


The activities carried on at different centers 
include almost every form of wholesome leisure- 
time pursuit. Here are a few examples: The 
youth center at Fort Wayne, Indiana, goes on the 
air weekly with its own radio show. In Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, the teen-age recreation pro- 
gram is built chiefly around a city-wide athletic 
league which sponsors sports and games of all 
kinds. Rockville, Connecticut, has its own teen- 
age band, and Kenhorst, Pennsylvania, operates 
a baseball diamond. A center in Massachusetts 
runs a movie theater, and one in North Carolina 
has a library room. A New Haven, Connecticut, 
group conducts forums at which teen-agers learn 
government procedure and help to decide ques- 
tions of policies. Many clubs have debates on 
current and future problems. 


Examples of what centers are doing have ap- 
peared in many educational periodicals recently. 
In towns of all sizes there is a growing aware- 
ness of the need for some kind of recreation cen- 
ter for young people. The Board of Education 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has successful recreation 
projects going in twenty-one schools. Some of 
the activities are basketball, boxing, dramatics, 
music, craft work, model building, table games, 
tennis, golf, bridge, personality development, 
millinery, and interior decoration. 


This nation-wide movement to provide recrea- 
tion centers for young people is meeting a real 
need. Not all communities in the Nation have a 
juvenile delinquency problem, but all do have 
restless youngsters who crave activity and ex- 
citement. The fact that the schools are putting 
their influence behind a program of well-rounded 
and wholesome recreation for young people is 
evidence that they recognize this need and are 
doing something about it. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE FORUM 
AT BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HIGH 


Organization, co-operation, and interest — 
these three words spell the success of our Social 
Science Forum here at Franklin High School. 
If we fail in any of these, it is plain that our 
organization loses the respect it has built up as 
one of the important activities of the school. 


Probably the first prerequisite to any well- 
functioning group is that its members be or- 
ganized to work responsibly as individuals and 
effectively as a group. Our Forum is no excep- 
tion, and we try to follow this axicm in all of our 
affairs. A program committee of a few students 
and a publicity committee of a larger number, 
working in close co-operation with the President 
and Vice President of our group, constitute the 
organizational aspect of the Franklin Forum. The 
program planning committee decides upon speak- 
ers and discussions to be held and then consults 
with the publicity committee as to effective 
means of publicizing the meetings to the student 
body as a whole. But, it should be understood 
that programs are not planned out of a clear sky. 
That’s where the idea of co-operation comes in. 

In planning a program we first scout around 
the various after-school clubs to see if any group 
is working on a project which might possibly 
lend itself to the subject we have in mind. If 
this is the case, we invite that group to join with 
us in a joint meeting, thus enriching two groups 
of students instead of just one. For instance, the 
Spanish Society was studying the future of South 
American commerce. We asked them to join 
with us in presenting a speaker on “South Amer- 
ica and the Future,” in this way embracing not 
only their field of study but ours as well. By 
using this method with various groups of stu- 
dents we have gained their respect and enhanced 
our organization. 


Not only do we work along with organized 
clubs in the school, but we also make an attempt 
at interesting specific disorganized groups by 
presenting programs of special interest to meet 
the needs of certain students. Near the end of 
the last term, for example, we discovered through 
conversation with American History students and 
teachers that there was much interest shown re- 
garding proposed blueprints for world peace. 
As a result we planned a symposium and discus- 
sion on this subject, primarily for this group of 
students, with other interested Franklinites in 
attendance. 


The work of our Forum does not end in the 
school or classroom. During the course of the 
year we try to implement the discussions held by 
action. On different occasions representatives 
from the Forum took part in symposiums and 
roundtable discussions at Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation meetings in the neighboring community. 
In this way we help present the attitude of youth 
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on important subjects. Once a group of Forum from seven to twelve, and the treasurers of the esti 
members participated in a discussion over a local various other clubs form the Treasurers’ Club, | “ 
radio station, reaching a sizeable radio audience. It is usually sponsored by the head of the Com. T 
A delegation from our Forum participated in the mercial Department. and 
Eastern Student Congress, held at Syracuse Uni- The treasurer of each class and club keeps a dep 
versity. This Congress, representing students cash receipts and payments book, recording in | ¥! 
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participants. This is the democratic way.— check and check stub from whose fund it was | 24% 
Isaac ITKIN, President, Social Science Forum, taken. cliqt 
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Caledonia Township School for several years. class or club must then agree with the ledger oad 
The following paragraphs will give some idea of accounts kept for them by the Central Book- |. ad 
how the plan works. keeper. oe 
The Student Council chose a central Treasurer, Amounts of less than one dollar are paid from - 
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established by a check from the Central Treas- 
urer. 

There is only one fund established in the bank, 
and all deposits are made to it; however, when a 
deposit is made, it is designated on the books to 
which class the money belongs.—HELEN ASKEY, 
Sponsor, Treasurers’ Club, Caledonia Township 
School, Caledonia, Michigan. 


HERE’S HOW WE PROMOTED 
FRIENDLY SCHOOL SPIRIT 


Have you ever heard students entering your 
high school for the first time complain that they 
felt like the so-called “fifth wheel”? Have you 
ever heard them say they felt out-of-place be- 
cause they could not get in with the “right 
clique’’? 

In New Kensington High School, the seniors, 
remembering their own trying freshman days, 
sponsored a “Friendship Week.” During that 
time everyone — students, teachers, administrat- 
ors, caretakers — wore “I-am (your name) 
Who-are-you?” tags. Each class was represented 
by a different colored card. 

The high school band furnished 'the music for 
an open-to-all tea dance, where the seniors lit 
the friendship spark, which spread rapidly. Soon 
boys and girls discovered friends with mutual 
interests. They found “hill kids” really weren’t 
snobs. Each day some new item attracted atten- 
tion — huge posters urging friendliness and 
school spirit, fill-in-the-missing-word games 
which brought students of all groups in contact 
with one another. Prizes of defense stamps were 
awarded. Somehow, cliques soon disappeared. 
Everyone began to feel that they “belonged.” 
Try it. The plan worked in our school. It can 
in yours, too.—ROSEMARY RANKIN, New Kensing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, High School. 


TEACHERS STEP INTO NICHE 
AND HELP WITH ASSEMBLIES 


Along with the more critical shortages that 
have affected schools, the one which hit ours 
hardest was the difficulty in securing talent for 
assembly programs of the type other than those 
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put on by the students themselves. The agencies 
which formerly begged schools to take their cli- 
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ms were not heard from. We were not impressed 
y the situation, however, until we exhausted 
st of the local talent and started looking for 
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a way to provide greater variety in programs. 


Just as the committee in charge of Lebanon’s 
assemblies was about to give up in despair, a 
student member suggested an all-faculty per- 
formance. The others frowned, but listened 


solicitously. Finally it was agreed to give the 
idea a trial, and rehearsals started with dutiful 
response completely lacking in enthusiasm. 

The program consisted of an origina) skit de- 
picting a classroom with teachers portraying stu- 
Exaggeration was the thing — in action 
From the classroom, the scene 


dents. 
and in dress. 





changed to a typical assembly program during 
which George M. Cohan’s “Common Clay” was 
presented by eight “teacher-students.” 

The program was very popular with students, 
who are demanding that the faculty uncover 
more of its hidden talent and give other per- 
formances. It increased interest in the programs 
and made students eager to show the faculty in 
turn what they could do in the way of interesting 
assemblies.—BeETTy ARNSMAN, Publicity Director, 
Junior-Senior High School, Lebanon, Indiana. 


STAGECRAFT CLUB HANDLES TECHNICAL 
ACTIVITIES FOR SCHOOL FUNCTIONS 


The purpose of the Stagecraft Club of Scott 
High School, East Orange, New Jersey, is to 
carry on all technical activities demanded by any 
and every school function. This includes plays, 
dances, musical programs and concerts, dance re- 
citals, and auditorium programs. 


Stagecraft is a year-round activity in which 
many students participate. There is no regular 
schedule or set number of meetings for the group. 
It meets whenever the need arises. There are 
some weeks when the stage crew is completely 
dormant. Other weeks the group works every 
afternoon and evening. There are even times, 
particularly before a public performance, when 
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it is necessary to work on Saturdays. 


I have found it advisable to work with a 
nucleus of experienced and dependable students. 
Key man is the student stage manager. It has 
been the custom to train students from their first 
year so that by the time they become juniors they 
are capable of taking over any technical job on 
the stage. 

Working. under the student stage manager 
there is a lighting technician who has complete 
charge of lighting. There is also a building tech- 
nician who has charge of all scenery construction. 
Other crew heads are: property master, painting 
technician, make-up artist, and two assistant 
directors. The last named are students who have 
some aptitude for directing. When not taking 
notes for the director at rehearsals, they may 
actually take over a rehearsal. 


Approximately one hundred students partici- 
pated in the stage crew during the year. It is an 
unwritten requirement that every student in 
speech and dramatics do four hours of scrub 
work per year; this is done because stagecraft is 
considered part of the dramatics course. After 
the students have worked off their time, it is 
found that the remaining work for the year is 
willingly performed by interested students. 

As to meeting the needs of the students, I know 
of no other activity that more effectively teaches 
the individual to get along with others. Since 
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the drama student gets training in carpentry, 
painting, electricity, business management, pub- 
licity, public speaking and acting, costume de. 
signing, make-up, and directing — it must be 
admitted that the value of the organization to 
the school and community is inestimable.—AL- 
BERT CARRIERE, Scott High School, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


HOME ECONOMICS GIRLS 
ARE NURSERY APPRENTICES 


The girls in the Family Relationships and Ad- 
vanced Foods and Management classes at Lewis 
and Clark High School are receiving practical 
training in child care. They get this fundamental 
work by acting as “apprentices” in the nursery 
schoo] which occupies a small section of our 
building. 

The girls may take either the Family Relation- 
ships course or Advanced Foods and Management 
from the Home Economics Department, but in 
the former about eight weeks of work are de- 
voted to “Child Development” whereas only six 
are given over to that study in the latter course, 
But regardless of which is taken first, the pro- 
cedure in the Child Development section works 
the same way in both. 

Therefore for simplicity, let us assume that a 
girl begins with the Family Relationships course, 
When the class progresses to Child Development, 
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| ~The Problem of Every Teacher 


ni .. is to secure public understanding and apprecia- 
The task of every school administrator is to 


aid his teachers in the solution of that problem. 


“Teacher Teamwork with a Problem Public,” 
by C. R. Van Nice, analyzes teacher-public re- 
lationships and shows how a school faculty can 
gain and hold public confidence and support. In 
* an entertaining manner, it treats this subject 
‘ which is so vital to a school’s success but which 
‘ has been so consistently missed by other writers 


in the field of education. 


This book will be sent to school administrators for five days 
free examination upon request. 


Price $2.00 


School Activities Publishing Company 


1515 LANE StrREET, TopEKA, KANSAS 
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each girl “adopts” two children that are enrolled 
in the nursery school. Her choice of adoption is 
determined primarily by what age and sex she 
would be most likely to have contact with in real 
life. 

Then daily the students go to a certain en- 
closed section of the nursery school and observe 
their “‘proteges” who are unaware of their pres- 
ence. The points they note most of all are how 
the youngsters react in (1) playing, (2)sleeping, 
(3) eating, (4) washing, (5) crafts and music, 
(6) socialization. ‘Then using their observation 
notes, they prepare a running diary of both chil- 
dren. 

if any girl shows an indication of a major in- 
terest in this type of work, she is occasionally 
asked to help the attendants, but it is not until 
the girl takes her second course, this time in 
Advanced Foods and Management that she has 
an opportunity to make use of the apprentice 
system. 


When the class arrives again at the Child De- 
velopment section, instead of repeating the 
course, the advanced student reports to the 
nursery school as though she were a paid attend- 
ant and works one hour daily. Her hour varies 
from 7:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. so that she is able to 
receive practical training in how to handle the 
child at any hour of the day. These early hours 
are not compulsory, but the girls are generally 
interested enough in their project so that they 


' don’t mind the effort. 


The students benefit from this training in many 
ways; i.e., making them more observing and 
critical of themselves, giving them greater pos- 
sibilities in college education, endowing them 
with a deeper appreciation of children, and 
qualifying them, with further training, to become 
regular nursery school assistant teachers. 

The teachers of Home Economics, who sponsor 
this apprentice system, think that they are con- 
tributing a great deal toward the training of 
their students by permitting them to apply their 
textbook knowledge to practical cases.—JEAN 
GROSCHUPF, Lewis and Clark High School, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


SCHOOL PAPER IS IMPORTANT PART 
OF SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


The Periscope, school newspaper of Dumont 
High School, is an important part of the school’s 
program of extracurricular activities. The cost 
of printing the paper is paid for by the Student 
Organization. It comes out once a month at a 
price of five cents a copy or free to those who 


have student activity passés. 

Those wishing to serve on the staff of the 
paper are required to take a half year course in 
journalism. The editors are chosen from those 
who have shown the most skill in the various 
phases of the work, and the remainder of the 
class serves as reporters. The editorial staff in- 
cludes the editor-in-chief, assistant editor, news, 
feature, sports, and make-up editors and the 
business manager. This group is aided by a fac- 
ulty adviser who is also the journalism teacher. 


Over six hundred copies of the paper are sold 
each month, but the staff performs its greatest 
service by sending each issue to the 959 boys in 
service, both overseas and in this country, who 
are former students of Dumont High School. 


Hundreds of letters have been received from 
the boys telling how much they appreciate hav- 
ing the paper sent to them. They all seem to 
convey the same message — that it’s good to 
learn what is going on in school back home, and 
how the athletic teams are making out. Above 
all they seem happy to know that their school 
has not forgotten them, but is behind them all 
the way. 

Some of these letters are published in each 
issue of the paper with the addresses of those 
who wrote them. As a result of the “Servicemen 
Write Us” column, boys all over the world have 
learned the addresses of friends and former 
schoolmates, and after seeing their letters in the 
paper have written to them, thus starting cor- 
respondences which have helped to lessen the 
hardships of war. 

The Periscope also includes a column of inter- 
views with famous celebrities in addition to 
school news, but the paper takes its greatest 
pride in the small way in which it has “gone to 
war.”"—ROBERTA Morris, Editor-in-chief, Peri- 
scope, and VIOLET BuRCHILL, Adviser, Dumont 
High School, Dumont, New Jersey. 


HOW A STAMP COLLECTING CLUB 
GREW OUT OF STUDENTS’ HOBBIES 


A few years ago I started at the beginning of 
the second semester as a substitute teacher in 
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the Edison Senior High School, Miami, Florida. 
One day my attention was called to the fact that 
a group of students were interested in organiz- 
ing a stamp club and were looking for a faculty 
sponsor. 

As stamp collecting is one of my hobbies, I 
was interested and agreed to serve as sponsor. 
The students invited me to become their sponsor, 
and there were twenty boys and girls present 
at the first meeting. 


The Club started by electing officers. Learning 
of the efforts of certain stamp supply companies 
to meet the needs of school groups, I wrote to 
them and was sent much useful and interesting 
material which was used as the basis of Club 
meetings. There were magazines especially de- 
signed for stamp collectors which contained 
articles of a varied nature dealing with stamp 
collecting. 

This activity is anything but an aimless ac- 
cumulation of printed paper. There are not only 
many methods of collecting, such as preference 
for “covers” (envelopes with cancelled stamp 
affixed), “blocks” (usually sets of four of the 
same stamp with perforations unbroken), first 
day issues, special series (famous Americans, 
national parks), or the stamps of one particular 
country, but each of these specialized phases has 
its own techniques and fine points. The mag- 
azines and other materials added to what the 
various members already knew about the subject 
and made for stimulating discussions. 

Members were encouraged to bring their own 
materials to meetings and to compare and discuss 
them. This made it possible for the members 
to make exchanges and to work on their collec- 
tions in the meetings. 

Youthful stamp collectors do not have to be 
shown the educational value of their hobby. 1 
noticed that they already had sensed and en- 
joyed the many facets of geography, history, and 
language that make the study of stamps so fas- 
cinating. Also, a stamp collector develops dis- 
crimination — he knows when a stamp should 
be new and unused, and when it has more value 
if cancelled. He learns to handle small objects 
delicately and carefully; ne has frequent oppor- 
tunities to feel respectful and admiring. Stamp 
collecting is a quiet, restful activity, but it in- 
variably leads to the most pleasant of all asso- 
ciations — the union of those who enjoy com- 
mon interests —MARIE JOFFRE, Edison Senior 
High School, Miami, Florida. 


DEMOCRATIC GROUP ACTIVITIES 
BUILD MORALE AND UNITY 


Our schools of Los Angeles have been fired 
with morale-building patriotism which has ex- 
pressed itself in organized, positive action 
planned by students themselves — democracy 
in practice. Such ideas as “What America Means 
to Me,” and “What I Can Do for America” have 
been expressed in classroom activities as well as 
in student government, in assemblies, exhibits, 
clubs, and graduation programs, arousing intense 
loyalties, unselfish service, whole-hearted effort, 
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alertness to subversive propaganda and rumor. 

A tremendous increase has taken place in the 
services and responsibilities of our students, 
Groups, ranging from classes to student body 
councils, have played a large part in planning 
our war activities and carrying them through 
successfully. One student body revised its con- 
stitution to provide for a War Council with a 
Commissioner of War Activities at its head, 
Leadership classes have been established in a 
number of schools. These classes, composed of 
student body officers and club representatives, 
meet every day and carry credit as electives, 
School-wide problems are discussed. 

Some schools have representative congresses 
or councils whose members meet every day as 
a class to discuss school problems and later lead 
discussions in their own guidance rooms or §8»- 
cial Living classes. The practice of democracy 
which allowed student-participation in the major 
affairs of the schools paid large dividends. 


Problems of minority groups in America have 
been studied in all our schools. Some student 
organizations frankly discussed factors contribut- 
ing to inter-racial misunderstanding in their 
schools. Such quick and democratic action helped 
minimize clashes which disturbed the larger com- 
munities outside the schools. 

Every student body has organized a determined 
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eampaign to qualify for the Minute Man Flag by 
the sale of stamps and bonds. Various student 
organizations have built Victory booths, for the 
sale of stamps and bonds to parents, neighbors, 
and friends, as well as to students. The students 
of one school voted to donate one-third of the 
proceeds of their scrap drive to the Red Cross 
and to invest the remainder in war bonds for the 
student body treasury. 


One school conducted semi-weekly assembly 
programs on the theme: “What the war means 
to us.’ Among the program topics were: “Need 
for all-out production and conservation,” and 
“Need for conscious national unity and sacrifice.” 
Some schools have had a Victory assembly each 
week, including morale-building war pictures, 
“sing-spirations,” wearing of service stripes, and 
special drives on sale of war stamps. 

Some of the other democratic group activities 
which have contributed to morale and unity are: 
agricultural fairs, poster contests, youth confer- 
ences, study and discussion of rationing, exhibits, 
community singing, “Ballad for Americans” 
performed by the entire student body of one 
school, a city-wide song writing contest, etc. Im- 
proved discipline and self-control are by-prod- 
ucts of all these activities properly organized, 
supervised, and directed.—VIERLING KERSEY, 
Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools, Los 
Angeles, California. 


| PROGRAMS OF GIRL RESERVES 


EMPHASIZE WORLD FELLOWSHIP 


In planning the programs for the Girl Reserves 
meetings of Lincoln High School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, two meetings of the year are kept 
open for World Fellowship. 


This year, desiring to do something special for 
one of the World Fellowship meetings, the music 
committee was asked to work up a program pre- 
senting songs of other nations. The result was 
a presentation called “Songs of the Living” in 
which the folk songs of eight different nations 
were represented. 

The cast is made up of three readers and a 
choir of sixteen voices. The readers tell the 
backgrounds of the songs and where they have 
sprung. Three different races were represented 
in our readers, a negro girl, a Japanese-American 
girl and a white girl. 


The girls in the chorus were coached by a 
musical director of one of the junior high schcols 
of the city, and the readers by the business girls 
secretary of our Y.W.C.A., who has done work 
along this line before. 











| The songs used and the countries represented 


Were: America—“‘Oh Beautiful For Spacious 
Skies”, America Mid-west—“Shucking of the 
Yorn”, England—“White Cliffs of Dover,” Nor- 
y yay —“Father Cuts the Hay”, Italy—“Tiritomba”’, 
‘Dei ark—‘“Men of the Soil”, Russia—‘‘Russia 

s Her Name”, China— “Chinese Spring Song”, 
fi o—“Go Down Moses” and the Negro Na- 
{i ional Anthem. The program was closed with 
/ God Bless America.” 


! EBRUARY 1945 


The story itself was of timely material pre- 
senting how people of these countries have in 
time of subjection kept alive the old songs and 
given birth to new ones. | For example, the negro 
songs reminiscent of bondage and hope for fuller 
freedom for the future. 


This was an interesting and helpful project 
which brought us into a closer understanding of 
World Fellowship. The sponsors are planning to 
have it presented over the radio sometime in the 
future.—BARBARA EBRIGHT, Student, and BELLE 
FARMAN, Teacher of English, Lincoln High 
School, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


NEWSPAPER SUGGESTS 
EFFECTIVE METHOD OF 
SOLVING SLOT MACHINE PROBLEM 


Slot machines in Idaho have been in the news 
lately. For control of the racket, we suggest the 
method devised by a school superintendent. He 
bought a machine and set it up in a schoolroom; 
and then he showed the students mathematically 
that the thing was a gyp. 


The students learned that a player hits the 
jackpot once in four thousand times, and that at 
a nickel a throw, that meant it would cost two 
hundred dollars to win five. He also showed 
them that the next highest take was once in two 
thousand plays — that it cost one hundred dol- 
lars to win a dollar. 


That was enough for the students. After they 








— Look over today 
this new, authoritative 
book on student 


council work — 
Harry C. McKown’s 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


History, objectives, and principles — or- 
ganization and administration — procedures 
and activities — the practical side of stu- 
dent council work — everything the school 
administrator, instructor, or student should 
know about this important school activity 
is presented here. Every superintendent, 
principal, and department head will wish 
to see this complete, authoritative hand- 
book. $2.50. 


Send for a copy on approval now 
McGRAW HILL BOOK CoO., INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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had played it to their hearts’ content and set 
down the statistical data; they. were through with 
that kind of shortcut to easy wealth. And so, 
instead of taking confiscated machines out in an 
alley and knocking them to pieces with a sledge, 
we suggest that they be given to schools, so that 
our youth can be educated in the simple truth 
that people get ahead best in this nation by hon- 
esty and hard work—The Idaho Daily Statesman, 
Boise, Idaho. 


STUDENT ASSEMBLY DEMONSTRATES 
FUNCTION OF ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


This assembly was planned primarily to show 
the student body just what happens in a Presi- 
dential Election and how the Electoral College 
works. 


A week before election, all home rooms were 
divided into states. Since we have twenty-five 
home rooms, some of them represented two 
states, and such rooms were divided proportion- 
ately with the electoral vote of those states. Each 
state elected its own chairmen (Democratic and 
Republican) and these chairmen worked hard to 
swing their respective states into their par- 
ticular party. During the home room period be- 
fore school on Tuesday, each teacher passed out 
prepared ballots listing the electors of each party, 
and the students voted. We allowed ten minutes 
for voting and tabulation, and then the entire 
student body went to the auditorium. 

On the stage we had a blackboard with col- 


—, 





umns for each state, candidate, and the state’s q 


electoral vote, as follows: 


State | El. Vote | 
Ala. | 11 | 
| 








Dem. | 
11 | 

| 

| 

| 





| 
| 
| 
| | 


The tally clerk at the blackboard called the 
roll of states and, as each state was called, the 
chairman of the party which had carried the 
state rose and announced his state’s vote: “Ala- 
bama votes 16 votes for the Democratic electors 
and 9 for the Republican electors.” The tally 
clerk then credited the Democrats with Ala- 
bama’s electoral votes, and the roll call pro- 
ceeded. At the same time, four girls with add- 
ing machines kept a running score of each can- 
didate’s popular vote as well as his electoral 
vote, so that as soon as the last state had been 
called the chairman was able to announce the 





COSTUMES 
TO RENT 
Van Horn & Son 


Theatrical Costumers 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. Established 1852 
Special Rates to High Schools 











ENGLISH 


LATIN 
HISTORY 


Outlines, Tests 


VISUAL AIDS 


370 Atlantic Avenue 





TEACHERS 


We have helps in 


Outlines, Texts, Tests, Workbooks, Precis Writing, 
Grammar, Book Reports, the Short Story, etc. 


Charts, Dialogues, Grammar, Outlines, Translations 


Maps of English and American Literature, Pictures 
Send for complete catalog 


THE PALMER COMPANY 








Boston 10, Mass. 
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totals in the popular vote as well as in the elec- 
toral vote. 

It was interesting to note how closely this 
school election approximated the real one. Pop- 
ular vote: Roosevelt, 365; Dewey, 315; Electoral 
yote: Roosevelt, 325; Dewey, 206. 

The students seemed to be deeply interested in 
the whole program, and I do believe they under- 
stand our peculiar system of electing a President 
better than they did.—Harotp J. MALONEY, 
Teacher, Social Problems, High School, Fair- 
mont, Minnesota. 





Assembly Programs for March 

(Continued from page 228) 

of pgograms. One very interesting presentation 
that may be made by this department is that of 
a fashion parade. 

The science department will find it possible to 
make presentations of the material studied in 
class. .gMany of the class experiments make 
interesting assembly demonstrations. A whole 
series of programs may be built around the lives 


_ of great scientists, nature, etc. 


There are interesting possibilities for the com- 
mercial department to present programs growing 
out of its activities. Modern office procedure, 


' speed contests, business etiquette, salesmanship, 
| advertising, operation of office machine, etc., 


suggest interesting projects which could be car- 
ried out in assembly. 

The physical education classes may present all 
kinds of demonstrations of class projects and ac- 
tivities. Folk dancing, tap dancing, tumbling, 
and games, are some of the activities which lend 
themselves to assembly presentations. The 
physical education department should also be 
utilized in the dissemination of health informa- 
tion in assembly. 

The mathematics department will find that 
many of its projects are adaptable to assembly 
presentations. Demonstrations, certain games, 
etc., can be devised in mathematics classes which 
are suitable for assembly programs. 





There is something fundamentally satisfying 
about making something with your own hands.— 
From Let’s Have Fun at Home, published by the 


HELP 


Save time, worry and library hours. Let us 

repare material for you—give it the fin- 
shed, professional tone. 

Thesis ... Manuscripts ... Research 
Bibliographies ... Reviews 
Papers... Talks... Letters 
Charts ... Outlines 
and many others, prepared by professionals 
of long experience. Our service will help 
you improve your work, your educational 
and social position. Rates as low as $1.00; 

write today outlining your needs. 
VERA GREGORY 
3015 N.W. 12th St. Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 
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Community Recreation Association, Richmond, 


Virginia. 
Comedy Cues 


DANGEROUS MALADY 


“For those who would like to do some outside 
reading in Roman history,” a Detroit Latin 
teacher told her class, “I would suggest ‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii’.” 

Dick looked in the back of the book and found 
the name of Pompey, the great Roman statesman. 

The next day before class he whispered to 
John, “I don’t get it. Just what did Pompey die 
of?” 

John, the class wise-guy, whispered back, “Oh, 
some sort of an eruption, I guess.” 

—The Teachers’ Digest 








Took No CHANCES 


A cub reporter had been warned of the dangers 
of libel, and on his first assignment — covering 
a reception — he took no chances, as witness: 
“A woman giving the name of Mrs. J. C. Jones, 
who is reported to be one of the society leaders 
in this section, is said to have given what pur- 
ported to be a reception yesterday afternoon. It 
is understood that a considerable number of so- 
called guests, reported to be ladies notorious in 
society circles, were present, and some of them 
are quoted as saying they enjoyed the occasion. 





READING PROBLEMS 
Solved .... 


All aspects of problems in READING 
are now solved by scientifically pictur- 
ing which are TEACHER and which are 
PUPIL responsibilities. 


This is done by a new type of stage- 
setting which provides both a TEACH- 
ER’S and a PUPIL’S curriculum. 


The teacher’s curriculum is a ready 
“tool.” It lists all abilities to be ac- 
quired. Things to do and how to do 
them are clearly stated. 

One superintendent writes, “They are 
priceless.” Another, “Why did not some- 
one think of that long ago?” 

They come in sets. Minimum set 
covers material for one teacher and 40 
pupils in any grade at $1. Minimum 
charge account. 12 sets at $10. 


CURRICULA 
@ COUNSELOR SERVICE 


Cedar Falls 5, lowa 








































It is charged that the firm Bivins and Spivins 
furnished the refreshments and Stringham the 
alleged music. The hostess is said to have worn 
a necklace of alleged pearls which she declares 
were given to her by her reputed husband.” 
—Texas Outlook 





By common usage, auctioneers are granted the 
complimentary title of “Colonel.” 

On the witness stand, a certain “Col.” Mc- 
Cracken was being heckled by a lawyer who 
asked how he came by the title. 

“Well, you see,” said the unperturbed Mc- 
Cracken, “that ‘Col.’ in front of my name is just 
like the ‘Hon.’ in front of yours — it doesn’t 
mean a thing.”—Journeyman Barber. 





At, Not From 


“What do you know about your ancistors, Mrs. 
Kelly?” asked Mrs, O’Brien. 

“An’ what’s ancistors?” 

“Why, people you sprung from.” 

“Listen to me, Mrs. O’Brien,” said Mrs. Kelly, 
“I come from the rare stock av Donahues that 
spring from nobody. They spring at thim.” 

—Texas Outlook 





Oliver Wendell Holmes was small in stature. 
One day he was present at a meeting which hap- 
pened to be attended by a number of rather tall 
men, thus making his diminutive size rather con- 
spicuous in contrast. An acquaintance waggishly 





remarked, “Well, Dr. Holmes, I should think yoy 
would feel rather small among these big fellows,” 
The genial but modest man replied, “I do,” but 
his irresistible wit moved him to add, “I feel like 

a dime among a lot of pennies.” 
—Wall Street Journal 





COINCIDENCE? 
The list of prize winners at a recent picnic 
was announced as follows: 
“Mrs. Smith won the ladies’ rolling pin throw- 
ing contest by hurling a pin 75 feet.” 
“Mr. Smith won the 100-yard dash.” 
—Balance Sheet 





A returned paratrooper was telling a nice old 
lady on the train how landings were madédghbe- 
hind enemy lines. “I really don’t see how you 
can hang from that silk thing,” she said. .“[he 
suspense must be terrible.” 3 

“No mum,” he replied, “It’s when the suspense 
ain’t there that it’s terrible.”—Storts and dee 


[)NIFORMS 


New Style Book show- 
ing Uniforms IN COLORS. 
Also special designing. Won- 
derful line of samples. Write 
us first. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1060 S. 
4th St.. Greenville, Illinois. 
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GU0D ENGRAVINGS FOR SCHOOLS 











GOOD CUTS FOR 
SCHOOL PAPERS 
and YEAR BOOKS 





Publications of Schools 
and Colleges in 25 States 
are being served by us. 
For have 
Specialized in furnishing 
a Complete, Speedy, Ef- 
ficient Service at Rea- 
sonable Rates for publi- 
cations of all kinds. 


25 years we 


Rectangular, one-column 
zinc Halftone, mounted, 
six square inches (2”x3” 
or less) $1.10. See center 
illustration. 






HARPER STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS -; 


1615 ROYAL ST. ° 
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FOOTBALL AND 
PUBLICITY CUTS 
MATS AND ART 





Many Schools, Colleges 
and Universities in the 
Southwest have their Cuts 
and Mats of Football 
Players and Other School 
Activities made by Harper 
Standard Engraving Co. 
Write for Complete Price 
List on Cuts and Mats 
Today. 

Low rates on Mats. Fifty 
or more from same small 
cut (six square inches or 
less) 5c each. 

Let us make the cuts for 
your yearbook. 
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DEVRY 


16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector __}| 'MMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


wm) | GET THE 
| TRIPLE-VALUE 





DEVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 





' SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS 
OUR Triple-Purpose DEVry 16mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- | {2 “2.poperor sles 
J jector is housed in two light, easily carried, matched cases. a 
. . : ° . — lefilm mpoct, stur 
It embodies a mechanical projection mechanism that SAFELY ~ensigendads : 
projects pictures that are brilliant, rock-steady and uniformly 
illuminated, free from weave and jump—pictures that are sharp, DEVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
\.ND distinct and flickerless to eliminate eyestrain. a 
° ° ° available in sizes renging from 
JTS _The precisely engineered sound head is perfectly synchro- 30° 2 30° 20420 
nized with the powerful, 25-watt amplifier and the heavy duty 
ART 12-inch, electro-dynamic speaker—to reproduce high-fidelity Dever STEREOPRCONS 
sound that is flutter-free, wow-free and hum-free at any volume. yal woot ated 
. . les. emp copacity to 
—— The naturalness of the reproduced speech and music is com- 1,000 wotts. Equipped ap 
lleges parable to theater quality. wiheo abortion te 
. the Your DEVry projector is simple in design . . . yet rugged and 
Cuts durable for sustained performance over years and years of con- MICROPHONES: high quolity, rug: 
stant use. You just can’t buy a better projector than a DEVRY. eee sees eeeitves Se ee. 
vons where a public oddress system 
otball The DeVry Projector illustrated above with separate 25-watt ic 
chool amplifier and 12-inch electro-dynamic speaker (Model 16-1966) 
arper comes complete with 1600 ft. reel ready for use. Truly a great TURNTABLES: electric 
buy at $430... Write for colorful literature—TODAY. sound open. Teale 
3 Co. _— - to = oo 
rystal pick-up. % on 
Price DEVRY COR PORATION 78 ¢.p.m. for recorded pro- 
roms and records. 
Mats 1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14 eh ie 
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FOR OVER 31 YEARS potrortiypencon NAME IN THE FIELD OF DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave. 


' 
Fifty 10N ' Dept. SA-B2. Chicago 14, Illinois ; i 
1 Gentlemen: 1 am interested in purchasing the products , 
small ; checked below: - : 
0) DeVRY 16mm, Sound-on-Film Projector 
1es or ! (J DeVRY Triple-Purpose Slidefilm Projector é 
' (] DeVRY Motion Picture Screens ' 
| O) DeVRY Stereopticon ' 
1 O) DeVRY Microphone (]) DeVRY Turntable ' 
r i] ' 
ts fo ' P| AEE TTC ER ET Ce ee ee ' 
4-TIME WINN 1 ROD 0:0 ct his ou Cacikcccdonneurvent Noenisane<eeoe 
IC - 


DeVRY Alone has Earned Four Consecutive Army-Navy ‘E's’ ‘for 
Excellence in the Production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment. 
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you may still be in time to have 
a beautiful yearbook for your 
school this year, complete with 
pictures, printed pages of writ- 


ten, material, attractive title 
paifes and printed covers for 
only 99c per copy! 








Write at once for FREE samples and details of The Printograph Plan! 
No obligation. Address — 


THE PRINTOGRAPH COMPANY 


“America’s Largest Publishers of High School Annuals” 


704 WALTOWER BLDG. Kansas City 6, Mo. 





